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The Wives of Ministers 


Ky Sy) ARSONS’ wives, at all events in Massachusetts, 
\®) are tomea marvel. Women of refinement and 

ES) education in rectory or tenement, with one or 
two children, usually without servants except an occasional 
helper for the heavy work, have provided me with comfort, 
food, and cheer for thirty years. The cooking was good, 
for they cooked: the service was good, for they served: and 
the conversation was good and on a high plane, for they 
talked. I have occasionally met a parson’s wife who would 
have done better in some other sphere; but as a whole I do 
not believe that there is a finer, more economical, capable, 
cheerful, and self-sacrificing body of women than the wives 
of ministers and missionaries of the Christian Churches. 
At all events, I can speak for Massachusetts with first-hand 
knowledge. And be it remembered that the parson’s wife, 
who must be well clothed and have her children well 
clothed, is often the most efficient parish worker in guilds, 
Sunday schools, or at the organ. 

From “Memories of a Happy Life” 
Bishop Lawrence. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing was held at Headquarters on Monday, 
May 9, President Hadley presiding and 
Dr. Harold Marshall conducting the de- 
votional service. Those present were: 
Messrs. Conklin, Peters, Attwood, Walker, 
Ayres, Page, Bissell, W. S. Perkins, Mil- 
burn, Stevens, Eaton, Spear, Coons, Hunt- 
ley, Tenney, Nichols, G. H. Leining, Polk, 
Raspe, Roblin, Merrick, Mrs. Chambher- 
lain, Miss Kirk and Miss Shedd. 

Mr. Spear, as chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, brought in a list of nomi- 
nations, a unanimous ballot was cast and 
the officers for next year elected as follows: 
President, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem; 
vice-president, Rev. John D. Brush of 
Norwood; secretary, Rev. Flint M. Bissell 
of Dorchester; program committee, Rev. 
Gertrude Earle, Rev. Edgar R. Walker 
and Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

President Hadley took the opportunity 
to thank the members of the meeting for 
the spirit of fellowship and co-operation 
he had experienced during his year of in- 
cumbeney in office. He then introduced 
the speaker of the morning, the Rev. H. 
Elmer Peters, of Brockton, who was 
scheduled to talk on “Three Recent 
Criticisms of the Church,” by saying that 
he was particularly glad to have one of 
the younger members come before the 
meeting. 

“There has been no period of history,” 
began Mr. Peters, ‘‘when the church has 
not received its share of criticism, but we 
are now living in an age of change and 
transformation in which criticism reigns 
supreme. No institution or government 
can escape, certainly not the church, but 
out of all the vast mass of criticism brought 
to our attention lately I am going to take 
three examples. 

“In the March issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly there was an article by Herbert 
Parrish entitled ‘The Breakup of Protes- 
tantism.’ One of the propositions that 
he lays down is that whereas the natural 
leaders of the church are the ministers, 
the financial power is in the hands of lay- 
men who know nothing about the adminis- 
tration of church affairs. The minister is 
denied the privilege of handling the finances 
of the church. Mr. Parrish maintains 
that the power of Catholicism has lain in 
the fact that their clergy handled the 
money. 

“The second criticism is in the address 
by Dr. Fosdick before the Federation of 
Churches last February, and is directed at 
the message being preached by the church 
at the present time. He thinks we have 
stressed the social gospel and have left 
the individual out of our thinking. ‘We 
have retreated to a discussion of themes 
instead of wrestling with human souls.’ 
It seems to me, however, that if we are 
going to eradicate evil from the world we 
have got to do it from the standpoint of 


society as well as the individual. I find 
that the vast majority of my own sermons 
deal with a social message. That seems to 
be what I am most interested in. 

“The third criticism, ty the editor of the 
Watchman-Examiner, attacks the church 
for frivolity and selfishness. ‘The church 
is watching the world go to hell,’ he says. 

“T have chosen mild criticisms to put 
before you for your consideration. Ought 
the financial power to be in the hands of 
the clergy or laymen? Is the social mes- 
sage being stressed too much? Is the 
church spending too much of its time on 
trivialities?”’ 

At the close of the address there was. 
considerable discussion. Mr. Nichols, of 
Salem, declared that he found the adminis- 
tration of church finances by laymen to be 
far more efficient than administration by 
any minister could possibly be. He did 
not feel, he explained further, that the 
church could justly be criticized for fri- 
volity. On the contrary the joyful element 
in religion was something which had been 
too little stressed. 

Dr. Coons said that he had been amazed 
to find that in many churches of Massa- 
chusetts the trustees felt that the minister 
had no business to come to their meetings. 
“Tt is also true,” he declared, ‘“‘that there 
are trustees who do not run the affairs 
of the church in anything like the way they 
run their own business. ‘Sometimes church 
affairs are administered on such a low plane 
that it would be a disgrace to any enter- 
prise. However, a rapid change is taking 
place in our churches in regard to their 
methods of doing things. Moreover, I am 
inclined to agree with the criticism of too 
much social message. We are in need of 
social regeneration just as much as ever, 
but I have found that when a man proves 
most effective it is generally because he 
makes a personal appeal. There is also 
a growing response to ritual and liturgy. 
People like to have their hearts warmed 
and their wills directed.” 

Dr. Roblin said that he had once heard 
the editor of the Watchman-Examiner 
make a prayer, ““O God, help this weary 
and dying world.” ‘If that is the mes- 
sage people want,” he declared, “we Uni- 
versalists are not very well equipped to 
give it. Certainly Jesus never delivered 
such a message. He was an optimist. 
Don’t let us be drawn into the wiles and 
the methods of the editor of the Watchman- 
Examiner.” 

Dr. Marshall spoke in behalf of preach- 
ment of the social gospel. “If man is a 
pilgrim in a land forlorn,” he said, ‘he 
needs only a personal gospel. But if man 
is a citizen whose job is to make the world 
fit for other people to live in, then the 
antithesis between personal gospel and 
social gospel is obsolete, because he is 
both an individual and a social unit.” 
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4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Editorial 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS 

URING the war we had the first Liberty Loan— 

then the second, the third, the fourth. 

In the greatest flood in our history we 
made an appeal for five million dollars for emergency 
relief, then for a second, now for a third. If those 
who have given leave it to those who have not given, 
the money will not be raised. 

Fair or unfair—the givers are the ones we appeal 
to. The others we might as well cross off the books. 
Kither they can’t or won’t. But the poignant suffer- 
ing is real and can be mitigated only by our gifts. 
The rescue work is real, too. During the war people 
expressed surprise to find that the Belgians were 


not starving after all. But Hoover said, “It would be 


to our everlasting disgrace if they were.’”’ So we say 
now, people are not perishing. All the more we ought 
to back up the agencies which have seen to it that 
they are not. Send contributions to any American 
Red Cross Chapter or to the American Red Cross, 
Washington. 


* * 


A HOLY WAR ON “BAD”? BOOKS 
HE Pope, says an A. P. dispatch from Rome, 
“has called on all the bishops of the church to 
help him to the extent of their powers in a 
crusade against the printing and reading of immoral 
books.”’ Good for the Pope! 

But that is not all of it. Examination of the plan 
indicates that it means a vast extension of the Index 
Expurgatorius, or list of books forbidden to be read. 
Bad for the Pope! 

The way of censorship, bans, prohibitions, al- 
ways has been inadequate and imperfect and often 
dangerous. 

Boston now is suffering under the prohibitions of 
two gentlemen—one Foley and one Sullivan, District 
Attorney and Assistant District Attorney—who on 
their own motion have ordered booksellers to stop 
selling around fifty recent books of current literature. 
We have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Foley and 
Mr. Sullivan are conscientious in the matter, and 
honestly determined to protect the youth of Boston 
from corruption, but we have many and grave doubts 
about the qualifications of either of these gentlemen 
to pass on works of literature, and we are absolutely 
sure that if a board of censorship is to be established 
(which we oppose) it ought to be done by statute. 


The statute against publication of articles and books 
tending to corrupt public morals never was intended to 
cover the kind of books these prosecuting officials 
have been struggling through. 

There is but one sound, right way out in this 
matter. It won’t take us out all at once, but it will 
carry usin the right direction. It is the way of steady, 
persistent, wise education of the popular taste so that 
mere mention of sex will not give anybody the shivers, 
so that sex will take its proper place as one of the 
facts and not the main factor of life, and so that people 
will want the artistic, beautiful, useful things in print 
instead of the trashy. Reform will not come about by 
systems of repression and prohibition. “Be not over- 
come of evil but overcome evil with good” is a better 
solution. 

* * 


DR. ELIOT GOES TO ARLINGTON STREET 


HE resignation of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot as presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
and his acceptance of a call to be minister of 

the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Boston, are 
events of first importance in liberal church circles. 

For over a quarter of a century Dr. Eliot has been 
the leader of the Unitarians in so far as that hard- 
headed independent folk, so like ourselves in many 
ways, will have a leader. To have simply maintained 
himself in such a position for that length of time would 
have been something of a feat. To have accomplished 
as many things as he has accomplished and to have 
secured such general support and good will has been a 
great achievement. 

Dr. Eliot leaves the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion well organized, well manned, well endowed, well 
housed. Within the last month, the organization has 
taken possession of one of the most beautiful church 
headquarters in the country—built under his skilful 
guidance. During his administration the endowments 
of the A. U. A. have grown from half a million to six 
million dollars. 

In doing his work, Dr. Eliot has traveled literally 
hundreds of thousands of miles. He has visited little 
country places, sat long hours at lonely junctions, 
slept in all kinds of beds, eaten all kinds of food, and 
endured the hardships with which home missionaries 
are so familiar. 

At the same task, he has represented Unitarians 
in the greatest cities of the old world and the new. 
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Always he has been a representative of whom 
they might be proud—cultured, scholarly, earnest, 
devoted to his church and democratic in his ways. 

Of course he has been called a “tyrant’’ and a 
“‘nolitician”’ and a “Boston Brahmin,” by people who 
did not understand him or by people whom he had to 
disappoint. But without effort he has kept his posi- 
tion of primacy among the free churches and steadily 
pursued his course. 

The extension of the liberal gospel in the West 
and South, where it is not understood, the bringing of 
divided liberals together, the application of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to international relations—in 
short, constant insistence upon the unifying power of 
the gospel of Christ—have been major articles in his 
platform. He has not accomplished all he set out to 
do, but he has done good work. And Universalists 
especially feel grateful to him for his efforts to promote 
co-operation between the two churches. 

Now he goes to the most famous church in the 
Unitarian fellowship—the church of William Ellery 
Channing. To be called to be one of the line of noble 
preachers who have served that church is honor 
enough for any man. To secure the man who has 
been the successful head of the denomination for 
twenty-seven years is honor enough for any church. 

But it is more than a question of honor for both 
the parish and the new minister. It is a question of 
service. 

It is interesting to read what Dr. Eliot says about 
the appeal of the local parish: “I was trained to be a 
parish minister, and that has always seemed to me 
the work most worth doing in the world. I am happy 
that the confidence of my friends at Arlington Street 
permits me to use the years of activity that remain to 
me in the kind of public service I love best.”’ 


* * 


THE CHILDREN AND THE WASHINGTON 
CHURCH 


N Children’s Sunday, June 12, many battalions 


of Universalist Sunday school children will 


wheel into line to help carry the Washington 
church project to success. 

The General Sunday School Association has 
mobilized its forces. It has taken as its part of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, “the Bap- 
tistry” and “Equipment for Religious Education.” 
It proposes to make its work for the church a memorial 
to Dean Leonard of Tufts College, founder of Chil- 
dren’s Sunday. 

The General Sunday School Association leaves 
nothing to chance. It prepares for what it undertakes 
with meticulous care. The succession of letters and 
bulletins which have gone out on this subject fill us 
with admiration. On April 8 went announcements 
of the plan to all ministers and superintendents. 
On April 11 went a circular in most attractive form 
entitled: “Your Questions and Our Answers.” We 
quote two of them: 


What is the attitude of the General Sunday School 
Assoc ation in regard to the Leonard Memorials in the 
Universalist Nat’onal Church at Washington? 

That of leadership and co-operation. The General 
Association invites the schools to participate in a noble 


and important enterprise. It doesnot demand. It does 
not assess. It simply offers, with gladness, an oppor- 
tunity to do something very beautiful and thoroughly 
appropriate. In doing this the Association is endeavor- 
ing to be faithful to its educational mission, remember- 

ing that church school members should be developed 

in denominational loyalty and Christian generosity. 

Why is Dr. Charles Hall Leonard selected for 
special honor? 

Partly because he was the founder of Children’s 
Day, an institution which through him the Universalist 
Church has contributed to the entire Christian world. 
Partly because he was a great and good man, always lov- 

ing the young people and always devoted to their ser- 

vice. The article by Dr. Perkins in the Christian Leader 
for April 30 should be read with care. 

Thirty thousand dollars is to be raised if possible. 
On Children’s Day, every member of our schools wil! 
be given a coin card to be filled during the summer 
and returned in the fall. The card itself is an achieve- 
ment, for it carries a beautiful picture of the church 
and one of Dean Leonard. Under the picture of 
the church is this inscription: 

“Built in the Capital City for the worship of God 
and the welfare of man, in honor of all who have 
loved and served the glad gospel of universal bless- 
ing.” 

We feel safe in predicting that the General Sun- 
day School Association will succeed in what it has 
started out to do, because it always does. 

* * 


THE STATUS OF THE JOINT STATEMENT 


N the eve of the meeting of the National Council 
of Congregational Churches in Omaha, it is 
pertinent to ask ourselves the present status of 

the overtures looking to closer co-operation between 
Universalists and Congregationalists. 


How much opposition there exists to the adop- © 


tion of the Joint Statement nobody can tell. News- 
paper offices get a fair idea of the situation, and the 
Congregationalist and the Christian Leader agree that 
the opposition is not serious, that it has been based 
largely on misunderstanding, and that the measures 
being taken to clear it up are proving effective. 

Among the Congregational churches, we are in- 
clined to think the situation would have been far 
different four years or even two years ago. Then the 
Universalists were little known by Congregationalists 
asa whole. In the past two years, thanks to the pub- 
lication of articles and editorials in the Congregation- 
alist, and the quiet, persistent, friendly work of Con- 
gregationalists who understood the mind and the 
heart of Universalism, much of that latent opposi- 
tion has been dissipated. It would be strange indeed 
if one or more people did not get up in the National 
Council and say that Universalists are unsound in 
theology and lacking in piety, but such expression 
probably will not represent the views of many of the 
delegates. 

On the other hand, Universalists will totally 
misapprehend the situation if they think that the 
main thing in the minds of the delegates at Omaha will 
be the fate of the Joint Statement or the future 
relations of these two denominations. There will be 
several other things on the docket, as Mr. Taft used to 
say on one of his busy days. There may be intense 
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interest by a few, growing interest by many, and 
friendly acquiescence probably by a majority in what 
they will regard as a move in the right direction. 
And if the thing passes, it will pass because it can 
stand scrutiny as being Christian—and because the 
majority feel that they ought to do the Christian 
thing whether all sections of the country understand 
them immediately or not. 

Among the Universalist churches, strange to say, 
there has been greater misunderstanding. This has 
been due to the fact that at once the issue was joined 
on church union. Some Universalists feared that the 
question of union was to be sprung on them immedi- 
ately. Gradually the truth has been made clear that 
the Joint Statement purposely steered clear of that 
subject. It provided for friendly co-operation between 
Congregational and Universalist churches and for 
joint work. It also laid down the principle of fellow- 
ship or walking together in a Christian body, and it 
found that principle not in any formulation of faith 
but in faith itself—not in creed but in life. The Joint 
Statement cleared the way for getting better acquaint- 
ed, and it left to the future the things which might 
come from that acquaintance. Universalists ought to 
remember that if the only Universalists whom some 
Congregationalists ever meet are like the people some 
of us are in our worst moods, the movement for union 
will not go far with them. 

The Rev. Horace Holton of Brockton, a member 
of the Commission on Interchurch Relations of the 
Congregational Church, said at the meeting of the 
Pilgrim Association recently: “If a resolution were 
brought into the Omaha Conference favoring an at- 
tempt to form a union with Universalists at this time, 
I should be compelled to oppose it, not because I may 
not favor union, but because as a commission we have 
taken the step which is possible and right now.” 

In the same way the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention at their May meet- 
ing in Washington authorized the “Cabinet” of the 
Board to prepare a statement to the effect that the 
approval which the Board gave to the Joint Statement 
in January is entirely independent of the question of 
church union, and not to be construed for it or against 
it. 

With the Lausanne Conference the coming sum- 
mer, with the questions of church unity and many 
specific unions under consideration, it is entirely 
natural that the question of union with the Congre- 
gationalists should be talked over. It was talked 
over at the National Council meeting in Washington. 
It was talked over informally at our General Conven- 
tion in Syracuse. But now that our two Commis- 
sions have studied the situation and made a report, 
the courteous thing is to give that report the right of 
way. It is entitled to consideration on its merits. 
The general opinion of the Christian world, reflected 
in editorials in the religious and secular press, is that 
it has great merit, some going so far as to call it ‘“‘an 
epoch-making document”’ of significance not only to 
Congregationalists and Universalists but to all Chris- 
tians. Universalists who greatly favor union, Uni- 
versalists who oppose it, and Universalists who are 
doubtful and fearful about it, seem to be rallying in 
support of this great document as it is now understood. 
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So the signs of the times are propitious. If it 
were not so a serious situation would confront us. 

Refusal by Congregationalists to adopt the Joint 
Statement might not have any serious or lasting effect 
on the larger and stronger body. It would sadden 
many, but would not discourage Universalists. 

But refusal by Universalists, if it were conceiv- 
able, would be in a totally different category. Prac- 
tically, as related to our organized forces, the effect 
might be serious. Spiritually it would be a disaster, 
for the philosophy of the Joint Statement has been 
the philosophy of our faith for 150 years.—Written, by 
request, for the Congregational’st of May 19, by the 
editor of the Leader. 


* * 


PUT HIM ON THE BOARD? 

PEAKING of a critic of the Board of Trustees 

of the Universalist General Convention, a West- 

ern minister writes: “I wish he would throw his 
hat into the ring, and not only be nominated, but be 
so unfortunate as to be elected a trustee. Probably 
no man in our church has done more to hinder the 
present Board in carrying out the mandates of the 
Convention. Let him get on the Board once and he 
will see how it feels. I hope you will do everything in 
your power to induce him to become a candidate.” 

In politics that would be an unusual way to treat 
critics. In the church, it might not be a bad thing to 
try. More people have great ability than have ex- 
hibited it. Undeveloped human resources lie all about 
us. We cry despairingly at times, ‘“Where are the edi- 
tors coming from for the religious journals?” And yet 
more brilliant, resourceful, competent editors may be 
getting their contributions back with polite little 
notes from the editors who are now on the job. 

We accept the suggestion of our Western friend 
with reservations. We are not willing to try every- 
body who criticizes either the Board or the Leader. 
Some are as mad as March hares—especially those 
who fail to appreciate us. 

* * 


IN CHINA 


N sending gunboats and marines to China to 
protect the lives of American citizens the Govern- 
ment has done exactly the right thing. 

In manifesting a disposition not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of China and to treat China as 
an equal and a friend the Government also has done 
the right thing. 

We should like to see the liberal government of 
China, as opposed to the reactionary and the radical 
governments, win. But the worst thing that we could 
do for that party or for China would be to impose it 
upon the Chinese people by force. 

We must be patient with China. It is disappoint- 
ing to have the Cantonese, or Nationalist, party 
break up into fragments at the moment of victory, 
but better break up than be dominated by wild world 
revolutionists. The people to work out the problem 
are the Chinese. Others may help and ought to help, 
but the eligibles for leadership there are the Chinese 
themselves. One big part that we can play is the part 
of interested, informed, sympathetic friends watching 
for chances to serve. 
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Religion and Fear’ 
J. Middleton Murry 


» HAT is religion, and what is fear? I can not 
@| define religion; I can not even try to define 
j| it. No man can define an ultimate thing; 


LEON and religion is an ultimate thing. Yet, 
perhaps, by saying so much, I have in part defined re- 
ligion. It has its birth when our last defenses are 
fallen away. Yet not its birth. Religion is not born 
into our minds; we become aware of it, as something 
that has been and is. We become aware of it when our 
last defenses have fallen away. When we stand 
naked and alone, with the vast universe over against 
us, then is the beginning of religion. The knowledge 
that we do stand thus alone, with nothing but a vain 
imagination to shield us from the immensities—that 
knowledge, felt and experienced, corroding and cau- 
terizing our secret souls, is religion. 

Or, at least, if religion is other and less than this, 
then religion means nothing to me. Religion is what 
happens to a man when he knows, once and forever, 
that he is alone, absolutely alone. It takes some men 
long years to know this; some never know it, unless, 
it may be, this knowledge comes to them in the last 
speechless second before death. Birth and death— 
these are lonely things; and sometimes it seems to 
me that the long space between, which we call life, 
is but a long struggle to forget, to put utterly from 
our minds, the loneliness in which we came, and which 
awaits us when we go. There are those who seem to 
forget instinctively; there are those who make a 
desperate and life-long struggle to forget. Of these, in 
common speech, the first—who forget instinctively— 
are called irreligious; the second—who struggle 
desperately to forget—are called religious. I can not 
acquiesce. To me these, as those, are irreligious. 
Religious, in the true sense, is he only who remembers 
and does not forget, who, having remembered, can 
not forget, that he is absolutely alone. 

To be alone, to know in the last recesses of one’s 
being that one is alone, this is an ultimate and a fear- 
ful thing. I do not wonder that men shrink from it. 
Of all fears this is the most fearful. Religion and fear 
go hand in hand; they are ultimate things—one ul- 
timate thing. 

About ultimate things I find, as I grow older, I 
have less and less to say. I remember not so very 
long ago, when my first child was born, I sat one 
summer evening holding it in my arms. It had been 
a strange nightmare struggle to keep the little thing 
alive, and the struggle seemed unavailing. It was about 
six weeks old, and to look at its thin and painful face 
was anguish to my heart. Yet I looked and looked; 
and suddenly I forgot the anguish, I forgot the tense 
effort I had been making to leap the impassable barrier 
that forever divides one living being from another, to 
pour into my daughter’s veins some of the life that 
was in my own; I forgot these things, and I was pos- 
sessed by the inscrutable mystery that had overtaken 
me. I held in my arms—life, a flickering flame that 
a wind out of the dark would put out. It seemed that 


*Delivered in Eccleston Guildhouse, London, Jan. 2, 1927. 


the immensities met in that imperceptible breath. 

I do not know what it is one knows in such a 
moment. Nothing, I am sure, that can be put into 
words; but some clear, unspeakable and certain sense 
of the vanity of all words, the fragility of all beliefs. 
What truly is, that is ineffable. Our truest thoughts 
are those we can not catch. From over the dark deep 
they come, flit through the lighted room of conscious- 
ness, out to the dark deep again. They are not ours, 
they are not thoughts; we can say of them only that 
they have been—“‘brief as the lightning in the collied 


night . . . that has been, ere one can say it lightens” 
—a sudden shiver on the pool; a brushing of unseen 
wings. 


I had been to a funeral—of some one I loved for 
her gay and girlish simplicity, though she was on in 
years. She died suddenly. One day we laughed and 
talked together; the next, or so it seemed, she was 
dead. I am not unfamiliar with death; I have come 
almost to love its beautiful finality, and to feel that 
the dread angel who smoothes our faces to a waxen 
bloom has comfortable words to say. Sometimes I 
have longed to hear them. 

My heart is wrung, not for the dead, but for those 
who loved them and whom they leave behind. This 
loneliness I know, and I had tried to give a few grains 
of the wisdom I had learned. Let grief have her will 
and desolation be desolate. They have their message. 
Do not refuse it. Let the room be empty that their 
whisper may be heard. Out of utter darkness comes 
the light that will not fail; out of the extreme silence 
sounds the eternal word. Do not presume with 
thought, do not question; only wait. For death comes 
from a place where thoughts have no objects and 
questions no replies. It is forbidden him to answer, 


-but he will surely speak. 


Sorrow, sorrow that grips the heart to an aching 
numbness, is a mighty and inscrutable gift. It is 
given to few to feel it, as it is given to few to love. 
But those who receive it must receive it into the last 
recesses of their being. As the lover loves, so the sor- 
rower must sorrow; as we are filled by the plenitude 
of love, so we must be devoured by the emptiness of 
grief. Do not listen to those who would turn the soul 
away from its darkness. Those who have the courage 
to plunge into that abysm find it a wellspring. 

I had said what I could, and as I returned I 
mused over that strange and beautiful finality. An 
end—how good it is! An end to the known, a begin- 
ning to the unknowable. And birth an end to the 
unknowable and a beginning tothe known. Birth and 
death—exquisite equipoise. Between those two un- 
knowables all the changing thoughts of man; and 
among them his unquenchable thoughts of a purpose, 
a harmony, and a God. 

And then it seemed to me, for a moment, that 
this high and arduous thought of man was revealed as 
valid by its own existence. Because this speck of foam 
on the tide-beat of the immensities has dared to think 
its own bubble not in vain, it is not in vain. The 
thought proves the reality. It must be so. 
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Do not misunderstand me. The reality is not the 
reality man thinks. The immensities have not con- 
spired to generate a mind that can penetrate their 
secret: man is not the master of the universe, nor 
ever will be. But he can be subdued to it. He can 
know that there is an unknowable from which he came, 
to which he goes. He can know this indeed, not as 
some little piece of far-off learning that does not con- 
cern him, but as a mystery that is present to him 
night and day. Then it ceases to terrify and the im- 
mensities become his home. 

I do not know whether that is religion. If it is 
not, then I have none. Let me say, then, it is my re- 
ligion: not for all men—why should it be?—a poor 
thing but mineown. Whatisit? A sense, a certainty, 
that the known is but a tiny fragment of the unknown, 
life but a momentary condition of that which is before 
and beyond it; and more than this, a sense that it is 
good that it should beso. Good, dol say? I dare not 
repeat the word; it will echo forlornly through the 
illimitable that was and is to come. No; simply an 
inviolable sense that I dare not, that even if I dared I 
could not, wish that these things were otherwise. 

Is this a religion for other men than myself? 
Surely it is not a religion I have any right to proclaim. 
Where is its comfort, where its consolation? Com- 
fort and consolation it has not. Yet perhaps it has in 
it the seeds of a strange wonder why men should ask 
for comfort and consolation. Can it be true that men 
still ask to be assured that it is not all in vain? Who 
shall assure them? To whom will they listen? What 
would make it not in vain? 

That “far-off Divine event’”’—will it serve to be 
assured of that? Again, who will assure us? No, no; 
in such things as these we can be assured only of that 
of which we are assured already. To know that of 
which we are assured there is but one way alone—to be 
silent and listen. It may be that the silence has 
different things to tell each one of us, but it is certain 
that each man has the right only to speak of that 
which he himself has heard. 

I listen and I watch. The far-off Divine event—is 
there a magic word, a Pisgah-sight of that consumma- 

‘tion vouchsafed me? Not a syllable, not a glimpse. 
Of a life beyond the grave? Not a syllable, not a 
glimpse. Is it then all in vain? O foolish, tinkling 
question! Who dares to ask it now? Vain or not 
vain, good or not good; these are idle words, echoes 
of the market-place; they have no place in the silence. 
Put them away. Something 7s, is in me, is me. I 
can not question it, whence it comes, whither it goes; 
I can only obey. I can only be. And that is enough, 
more than enough. I am filled to overflowing with 
the wonder and the majesty of that whieh is me, of that 
which Iam. I ama vehicle of Destiny. 

No more than that? Nothing less. Nothing 
more? Nothing less. How thin seems the line that 
divides them, yet how utterly different they are! 
Beneath that thin dividing line lies all the vast abyss 
that separates nay-saying from yes-saying, rebellion 
from acceptance. With those words, with the sense 
of what the passing from one phrase to the other 
implies, let one man be suffered to define the inde- 
finable thing which is his religion. The passing from 
Nothing more? to Nothing less! I know. This is 


experience, elemental, never to be shaken nor denied. 
This experience, I believe, nay, I know, great men 
before me had. Upon it, sometimes, they have built 
noble faiths and brave conjectures. I was born too 
late in the world’s history to share them. Yet I can 
not regret that I can not share them, just as I can 
not regret the heroism and the love which, in the past, 
have ventured all upon the surmise of a faith more 
comforting than mine. This heroism, this love, are 
the most precious part of my inheritance. These 
great ones have explored the darkness that we may be 
freed from fears. . 

To be free of fears—that, when all is said and 
done, is the end of religion, in all times, in all places. 
The savage who binds his dark and hostile God, the 
by-gone Christian who placated his grim judge by the 
lonely agony of the noblest of all the sons of men, the 
impassioned Roman poet who encountered darkness 
as a bride, and welcomed the prophet of a sheer de- 
terminism as the deliverer who strepitwmque Acherontis 
avar, subjecit peditus—‘‘trod underfoot the howl of 
hungry hell’’—one longing links them all: to be free 
of fears. 

To feel the fear; that is the beginning of religion. 
To be free of fear; that is the end of it. Never tohave 
felt the fear—that is not to know what religion is. 
No; to feel the fear is the high prerogative of man. 
Our noblest have felt it, and have never forgotten 
that they did feel it; this is what makes them noblest. 
“Le silence de ces espaces infinis m’effraie,’’ whispered 
Pascal. “The silence of these infinite spaces makes 
me afraid.” “O God!’ cried Hamlet, “I could be 
bounded in a nutshell and count myself king of in- 
finite space but that I havebad dreams.”’ Bad dreams. 
“For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come?” 

That Man whose words live for ever in,the hearts 
of the simplest and wisest among us went straight 
against the enemy. Be not afraid! he said. “Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary’’—there is nothing to 
fear. They would not, they could not, believe it. 
Ah, if they could have believed it, there would have 
been no need of that lonely agony, when the Prince 
of men went in solitary and incommensurable pain 
against the darkness of the unknown. Yet he proved 
it. There 7s nothing to fear. What can life bring to 
us that can be spoken in the same breath as what life 
brought tohim? To the last syllable of recorded time, 
there can be no pain nor loneliness like his. It never, 
never can be again. Only to think of him, 


The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch 
That hurts and is desired. 


He conquered, not death, but the fear of death. No 
man can read his story, no man ean live in himself 
that life again, but he knows that the fear of death is 
gone. For an unspeakable moment the dark mystery 
is made plain, the cloud is lifted, and we see the 
wonder of that which is. 

There shall be no more fear—that must be the 
end of religion. But simply to be devoid of fear—that 
is not religion, nor ever can be. That is brutishness. 
If we are men we must have been afraid; yes, and 
plumbed fear to the uttermost, felt the last hope slip 
from our weary fingers, yes, and, to the capacity of our 


us| 


little souls, been crucified beneath an unresponsive 
heaven—no shred of hope or faith between our naked- 
ness and the vast otherness of the universe. To have 
been all fear, all despair; that is the beginning of the 
end of fear and despair. Nothing more? Nothing 
less. 

We have feared, and we fear no longer. It is 
simple and mysterious when we make contact with 
these ultimate things. We long, in the first flush of 
unbelievable victory, to put them into words, to tell 
others of the miracles that are. But it is in vain; we 
cheat others and we cheat ourselves. The thing will 
not be spoken. How can it be spoken? Is it not the 
same universe, of which we once asked, in grinding 
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misery, Nothing more? and of which we now say, in 
silent exultation, Nothing less! Are they not the same 
infinite spaces of which we whispered, I am afraid? 
Of which we now say, I am afraid no longer? Is 
it not the same life, the same death, the same suffer- 
ing, blindly striving world, the same darkness that 
encompasses on this side and on that our eager 
minds? It zs the same. But just as they are the 
same words of Jesus, the same plays of Shakespeare, 
which we read twenty years ago, and read to-day: the 
thing is the same, but we have learned to read it. 
Alles vergang liche is nur ein Gleidmiss—all that is is 
but a parable. We have glimpsed the meaning, and 
we have no fear. 


John Middleton Murry 


The smaller, the less important, a subject, the easier it is to 
write akout! Even more than to things this dictum applies in 
the case of men, and if only for that reason one approaches with 
misgiving the attempt to deal in one brief article with the per- 
sonality and work of John Middleton Murry. For though he 
is still comparatively a young man—well under forty, that is to 
say—there are many who have no hesitation in regarding him, 
at any rate in his own sphere, as probably the most deeply and 
permanently significant figure of his generation. 

He was born on August 6, 1889, in Peckham, London, the 
eldest son of an official of the Inland Revenue Department. 
After education at Christ’s Hospital and at Oxford, he joined in 
1912 the literary staff of the Westminster Gazette. During the war 
period he made several attempts to enlist, but unsuccessfully 
for reasons of health; at last, however, he was taken into the 
Political Intelligence Department of the War Office, where he 
served so successfully that in 1919 he was appointed Chief Cen- 
sor—a position which had, apparently, nothing at all to do with 
censorship! While he was still at Oxford he had launched his 
first magazine—Rhyihm, in the summer of 1911; this perished 
early in 1918 to make way for the Blue Review, a very similar 
production of which only three numbers appeared. From 1914 
onward he was a regular contributor to the Times Literary Sup- 
plement and other periodicals of equal standing; in 1919 he took 
over the editorship of the Athenaeum, remaining in control until 
its amalgamation two years later with another weekly. In 1923 
some few months after the death of his wife—that remarkable 
short-story writer, Katherine Mansfield—began the publication 
of the Adelphi, a monthly magazine which is still appearing. 


The fact is that he is, essentially, a critic, and that it is upon 
his essays in criticism that his position must be based. At least 
one writer has credited him with the possession of ‘“‘a critical 
mind of the very first order, comparable at its brightest to that 
of a Coleridge.” It is impossible to deal even briefly with the 
particular contents of any of his seven volumes of collected es- 
says, and it must suffice to state that rarely does he touch upon 
any subject, book or author without profoundly illuminating it, 
without bringing to his reader’s attention some totally new aspect 
which otherwise might never have been observed, but which 
adds new beauty and significance to the whole. The greater, 
the more difficult, the subject, the greater, the more splendid, the 
degree of illumination. As a whole, they represent an achieve- 
ment unequaled for substance, brilliancy, and depth of intuition 
by any other living critic. 

Murry is not, it has to be admitted, a particularly popular 
writer, even in literary circles. It is urged against him that he 
takes things—himself included—too seriously. But as the chief 
character in his first novel put it: “I don’t take things seriously. 
They come to me serious. God only knows what they mean. 
That bowl of flowers is significant. Significant of what I don’t 
lnow. . . . All I know is that there is meaning.” 

How characteristic that is of him! He knows, he has known 


since the beginning that life is significant, that it has a meaning— 
that is why he takes it seriously. The fundamental fact about 
him is that he is a religious man: “religion is the deepest and 
most necessary emotion of the free human soul.’”’ And he takes 
literature seriously because he believes that in it will be found 
“the most complete expression of the free human soul,” and 
therefore that literature and religion are indissolubly bound 
together. There are people calling themselves cultured, he 
admits, who seek in literature no more than “a sensation per- 
haps more delicious than the taste of fresh caviare, but essentially 
of the same kind,” but he rejectes them decisively, setting himself 
frankly upon the side of the moralists. ‘Criticism should be less 


timid; it should openly accept the fact that its deepest judgments - 


are moral.” ‘A work of literature, if it is to last, must have 
morality, simply because morality means significance, the power 
to engage the highest attention of man with feelings and thoughts 
derived from the faithful contemplation of human life. To avoid 
morality, is not to be bold, or advanced, or artistic; it is simply, 
in the long run, to be uninteresting.”’ 

It is often stated that his intimate connection of religion 
and literature is a recent thing due to a personal loss. On the 
contrary, it is implicit in his earliest work, the study of Dostoev- 
sky, whom he sees as a “thought-adventurer” rebelling against 
the pain, the seemingly purposeless sorrow, of life, and yet coming 
in the end to the admission that the judgment of the intellect 
alone is not enough, that man can not live in rebellion against 
heaven and earth, that a consciousness must be created which 
will see beneath the surface of things to an underlying harmony, 
to the presence of God-in-all-things. It is to the exposition, to 
the bringing into being, of this consciousness that Murry’s best 
work is devoted. For himself it has not been an easy task, an 
easy belief. An intensely sensitive man, the war came to him as 
a most terrible testing. ‘I can not escape it, and now I have no 
desire to escape it. For what I can believe has had to be fitted 
to this thing. More than that, what I can believe has had to 
grow out of this thing.’”’ And then, a few years after the war, 
came to him a more private sorrow. First his friends had died; 
now his wife. Yet still he proved himself able to accept life fully 
without denial, knowing its last implications of pain and death 
and yet ‘‘proud to acquiesce,” perceiving in it still its rhythm of 
a universal harmony. In the very first number of the Adelphi 
he declared positively his ‘“‘belief in life.’ Life was still for him 
a precious thing,’a thing worth fighting for, worth believing in. 
In his critical works he has striven to show how the greatest poets 
have been precisely those who, even under the greatest stress, 
have refused to deny that belief. 

It is exactly that vital conquest in his own soul which gives 
Murry his peculiar significance to-day. This is, unfortunately, 
particularly in the more intellectual literary groups, an era of 
skepticism, of disbelief; novelty counting often for more than 
merit. But Murry, his feet firmly upon more solid ground, 
holds the scales still steadily. His values are true values.— 
Geoffrey Wells, in Great Thoughts. 
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Cruisings Casual and ‘Carefree 


XVIII. 


The Search for the Gallinules 


Johannes 


m)N a trip to Washington in May, 1927, I found 
4| the little world of nature lovers with which 
we are in contact greatly excited over the 
Florida gallinule. It had been seen on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, in a swamp. 

I manifested interest and pleasure, but indulged 
in no leading remarks about “‘gallinules.”” That it 
was some kind of bird instead of a snake or alligator or 
real estate boomer, I was morally certain from my 
knowledge of the people whom I heard talking. But 
I kept still until I could steal off quietly and take down 
some of the authorities and look it up. 

There it was—colored plate and all—the first 
time I ever had noticed it. The Florida gallinule is a 
black water bird, twelve to fourteen inches long, weigh- 
ing almost a pound, black or bluish slate, the under 
surface of the body whitish, with a red ring on legs, 
and a brilliant red “frontal plate’ or comb. 

Forbush also has this interesting paragraph about 
these birds: 

“The Florida gallinule is the water hen of Ameri- 
ca. Its generic name (Gallinula) means little hen, and it 
walks, talks and squawks like a veritable biddy of the 
barnyard. It behaves, however, like a connecting 
link between the hens and the ducks, as it swims and 
dives like a duck. Like the purple gallinule, its 
large, long-toed feet serve, like snow shoes, to support 

it as it walks or runs over the surface of the water from 

one lily pad to another, or over the tangled leaves and 

stems of other floating water plants. ... By keeping 

under cover it eludes observation. Where uncommon, 

as in New England, it might escape notice were it not 

for its loud calls in the breeding season, which are so 

much like the common clucks and cackles of the barn 
yard, that, when coming from the henless, watery waste 

of the marsh land, they attract the attention of the 

ornithologist.” 


Without my knowledge or consent, I discovered 
that I had been enrolled in a party of six to hunt for 
the gallinule. A Chevy Chase lady drove a large 
closed car. A Captain of the U.S. N., retired, and the 
Captain’s lady, who knows more about birds and trees 
and trails than any of the rest of us, a cousin of-a 
Universalist minister from Vermont, and the Madame 
and I made up the party. 

In all my twenty-seven years’ connection with 
Washington, I never had a day of more vivid con- 
trasts. We started among the show places of the 
Capital—the White House, the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Monument and Potomac Park. We landed on a 
dump, and in a swamp and among interminable rail- 
road tracks. We got our second wind, and made our 
way up out of the dump and away from the tracks to 
lovely Arlington, clad in the new tender green of 
early spring. But down in the dump and up at Ar- 
lington and in the shadow of the Lincoln Memorial 
alike we saw birds. 

We began with warblers in Potomac Park, but 
soon our attention was attracted by two specks out 
on the basin. Following the shore around, we saw 
them dive and reappear. Bringing them near with 


the glasses, they were easily identified as loons—per- 
haps the very pair that will call all day to us later in 
the season on some northern lake, if we are lucky 
enough to get a camping trip this year. 

As we motored on over the Potomac, we saw how 
misty it was, and feared that our ‘“‘water hens” would 
be hard to find. Just a few hundred yards beyond the 
bridge on the left hand side of the military road to 
Arlington, bounded by a dump on one side and a rail- 
road bank on the other, there is a little swamp so 
rich in bird life that nature lovers have been doing 
their best for several years to have it taken by the 
Government and turned into a bird sanctuary. Every 
year this feeding place of water birds grows smaller 
and smaller. Standing there on the hard road while 
limousines and trucks whizzed by in unending pro- 
cession, we saw the greater yellow legs, the lesser yellow 
legs, the least sandpiper, the solitary sandpiper, the 
least bittern, the kildeer—some of them never seen in 
Washington except in migration, going far north to 
breed and farsouth for the winter. Having these birds 
all close together, one got a good idea of the relative 
size of the different species. Running along the sea 
shore, dodging the surf, probing some soft mudbank for 
food, or teetering on a hummock in a swamp, birds of 
this family are most interesting to watch. The plain- 
tive little note we heard now and then seemed justi- 
fied when we remembered how many thousands every 
year are lured out of the sky by decoys and shot. 
My soldier brother, who has lost all taste for killing 
things since he has been in the army, tells me that, 
when flushed, the movements of most of the snipes 
and sandpipers are so erratic that they are hard to 
hit. The greater yellow legs is a comparatively easy 
mark. From Newburyport on a single day recorded 
twenty-three years ago, 463 greater yellow legs were 
shipped to the Boston market. 

The cardinal came in all his glorious red plumage 
and sang, and the little long-billed marsh wren showed 
himself, but we hurried on in quest of the gallinule. 
Following the road toward Alexandria for half a mile 
through the mess of fertilizer plants and dumps and 
negro cabins which face the Nation’s Capital on this 
bank of the Potomac, we left the car and walked 
toward the river. Talk about choice refuse, one can 
find it here—tin, iron, glass, paper, in all shapes and 
sizes and in all stages of decay. Mounting a high 
railroad embankment, we found ourselves blocked by 
a long freight train, and watched Southern, Seaboard 
and Atlantic Coast Line trains whiz by until the 
freight moved on. Crossing the tracks we found 
ourselves at another destination—one of the wide, 
long bays of the Potomac River, shut in by sand bars 
and little islands where it met the main channel of the 
river. Far away in the mist were many birds, the 
graceful little Bonaparte gulls, said our authorities, 
who had been here a few days before. There were 
ducks also, too indistinct in the mist to identify. 

There was no trouble making out some other 
large birds, wading far away on the sandbanks or 
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rising in heavy flight. They were the great blue heron, 
one of the water birds which stays within sight of the 
dome of the Capitol the greater part of the year. 

Cleverly arranged to make the gallinule the 
elimax of our morning’s work, we now retraced our 
steps to another part of the same swampy shore. 
“Tourists over yonder in Potomac Park or around 
those majestic buildings in plain sight,” we remarked, 
“could hardly believe that they could look down on 
a spot so wild.”” Between us and the water there was 
such a thicket of trees and vines that we could have 
seen little near the shore if we had not been raised above 
it all by the fill of the railroad. Pausing a moment to 
see an indigo bunting, those of us who had not seen 
the gallinules lost our chance, for those ahead, who 
had seen them before, saw them again for just an in- 
stant. Then came one of those long, weary waits, with 
hope deferred that maketh the heart sick. They did 
not reappear. Then said I to myself: “Why this 
failure and despair? These things are only a breed of 
hens. Ten thousand times as a boy have I sought 
lost hens in the neighbors’ peas and driven them home. 
Let us be up and doing.” So amid loud shouts of 
“Poison ivy,’”’ I plunged in the tangle, and, jumping 
from hummock to hummock, I reached a little cove 
just in time to see an odd looking, remote cousin of a 
black leghorn walking over the water plants as the 
books described it, stretching out its neck furtively, 
peering and making for cover. Marking the spot 
with my eye, I called the others to my watery watch 
tower, and made another circuit up beyond the galli- 
nule and drove him back. He performed one hun- 
dred per cent perfect, coming where all could see him, 
study his markings and put him forever in that holy 
of holies where nature lovers keep choice memories. 
This done, we sat down on the railroad ties and cin- 
ders and had the sandwiches our friends had brought. 

In Washington May tenth is about the height of 
the migration, and this was the ninth. We therefore 
were not surprised at the endless succession of in- 
teresting things which came to us. The white-eyed 
vireo gave those emphatic bursts of melody which 
make one sure who he is. The catbirds came stealing 
up, mewing at us. The turkey vulture and osprey 
soared above. The song sparrow sang near by. 
Just here, also in sight of the dome and the Monument, 
one often sees the bald-headed eagle—usually asso- 
ciated in our minds with remote inaccessible mountain 
crags. 

The gallinules gave some of the loud cacklings 
now and then which Forbush describes, and one 
came flapping and running over the water toward the 
cackling one in the bushes just before we left. 

An exceptionally beautiful incident just as we 
were starting on was the poising of an orchard oriole 
on the tip top of a little maple near us, with the sun 
full on his chestnut or rufous color. Brought up on 
the Baltimore oriole which always nested in the gar- 
den “at the old home,’ I never appreciated until 
recent years the equally beautiful orchard oriole. 
We may have had it in the garden all those years and 
never have seen it. Unl:s trained in the right way, 
children see little but the startling colors in nature. 

Nor did we confine our attention to the birds. 
Repeatedly we were asking the navy man, “What is 


this flower?” ‘What is that bush?” At one place 
he took us to see one of the deadliest of our native 
shrubs, the poison sumach—much like the other 
sumach except that the leaves are not dentated and 
its fruit is white instead of red. “‘All of it is poison- 
ous,” said he, “‘leaves, bark, roots, everything. Itisa 
good thing to leave this specimen here, for I bring 
many people to study it.” 

Easily poisoned by poison ivy or oak, and going 
every year through quantities of it, I have found 
comparative immunity in frequent washings of the 
skin exposed as soon after exposure as possible, and 
in, quick treatment of the first blister that appears so 
that it may not grow into a hundred. In this as in 
everything else, safety lies in understanding, and 
nature lovers who fear some tramps on account of 
possible poisoning should send to the United States 
Department of Agriculture for their bulletin on this 
subject, read up, and then plunge ahead wherever 
they want to go. 

We were not far from Arlington, and went there 
directly after lunch, entering the lower part of the 
grounds where visitors seldom penetrate, where there 
are wild woods and roads and sloping lawns so bor- 
dered and studded with gigantic trees that they too 
seem almost like a forest. Out of a disused vault 
almost completely hidden flew a phoebe which had 
nested there. Up in one of the oaks, the Captain saw 
a blue-winged warbler which some of us never had 
seen. Seven other kinds of warblers showed them- 
selves, too. In all there were sixty-four birds the party 
saw without making any special effort to get a 
liste. 

In one of these old trees for years, the Audubon 
people have been able to find the barred owl. This 
year his home is empty. Probably something hap- 
pened like this incident which did come to our at- 
tention: 

Two or three weeks ago a number of members of 
the Audubon Society of Washington were looking for 
birds on the edge of the Arlington grounds in Vir- 
ginia. They discovered a barred owl near one of the 
little spaces outside the grounds, and while they were 
studying it with their glasses they heard a shot and 
saw the bird fall to the ground. Hurrying up to the 
place they met a man with a gun, and asked him why 
he-had shot the bird. The man was belligerent from 
the beginning, and said he would shoot any bird that 
molested his chickens. One of the party, a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman, a former Member of Congress 
and now on the Federal Reserve Board, quietly tried 
to explain to the man that this bird did not eat 
chickens, and that any way such birds ought not to be 
exterminated, but the man grew more and more an- 
gry. So they departed and left him alone. 

One of the boys most interested, and remarkably 
expert in ornithology, lingered behind, and when the 
man cooled off succeeded in buying the dead bird. 
He took it at once to the National Museum and en- 
listed the co-operation of the expert in charge of one 
of the departments, and they prepared the bird for 
mounting. At the same time they made a careful 
examination of the contents of its stomach. They 
found parts of mice, including several bony skulls of 
mice, in his crop, but not the slightest trace of chicken. 
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If the owl had darted down into the chicken yard it 
probably was as an ally of the man who had destroyed 
its life, helping him free his place of vermin. 

As we sat under the great trees at Arlington and 
recalled this incident one of the party said that 
. Professor X of the Biological Survey not long ago re- 
lated this interesting incident: He was watching a 
broad-winged hawk soaring above him, when a man 
came out of a near-by house witha gun. Heasked the 
man what he intended to do, and the man said he was 
going to kill the hawk. The scientist said to him that 
the hawk was not destructive, but was worth a good 
many dollars to him in the course of a year. While 
they were talking about it, the hawk came down like a 
flash into the chicken yard and mounted again rapidly 
with something in his talons. ‘‘There,’’ said the man, 
“what did I tell you?” and taking aim he fired. The 
hawk came tumbling down to them with a mink in 
his claws. Unseen by the farmer, the mink had been 
ravaging the poultry yard, and the hawk went after 
the mink. 

There is no use in nature lovers trying to argue 
that hawks and owls and other birds never do any 
damage. But year after year by careful examination 
of the stomachs of birds that are taken, they are build- 
ing up a strong case to back their contention that the 
good done even by birds which are considered most 
destructive far outbalances the harm. Many a time 
man has found that in attempting to exterminate one 


species he has upset the balance of nature and opened 
the door to a whole raft of evils of which he had never 
dreamed. 

By mid afternoon we headed for home. The 
mists of the morning had disappeared and the sun 
was hot. 

It seemed good to get into a cool, dark apartment 
and rest. But as the afternoon wore on we realized 
anew that we did not need to go far afield to study the 
songsters. A pair of cardinals came to the bedroom 
window for sunflower seeds. A jay,darted down and 
seized one as if stealing it. A big old purple grackle 
came and stood at ease, cracking the seeds leisurely 
as if he owned the whole place. A Maryland yellow 
throat gave his witchety, witchety, witchety, near by. 
A flicker announced most emphatically that he was 
there, and our wood thrushes and robins sang a vesper 
song together before I started off for the Federal Ex- 
press. From the bedroom of our Fourth Floor Back 
the Madame has heard sixteen varieties of birds sing- 
ing in the morning before she arose. 

It is restful to get away from the grind of the 
office for a week end in Washington. To hear Per- 
kins preach with the eloquence and feeling that he:did 
on Mothers’ Day, to see old friends, to wander out 
in the woods and swamps, to hear the songs of count- 
less migrating birds, and to make the acquaintance of 
the Florida gallinule, is to get a new grip on life—a 
new faith in religion. i 


Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 


A veiled priestess, in a holy place, 

Day pauseth on her threshold, beckoning; 

As infants to the mother’s bosom spring 

At sound of mother’s voice, although her face 
Be hid, I leap with sudden joy. No trace 

Of fear I feel; I take her hand and fling 

Her arm around my neck, and walk and cling 
Close to her side. She chooses road and pace; 
I feast along the way on her shewbread; 

I help an hour or two on her great task; 
Beyond this honoring, no wage I ask; 

Then, ere I know, sweet night slips in her stead, 
And, while by sunset fires I rest and bask, 
Warm to her faithful breast she folds my head. 


Father, may we take each day as a blessed gift 
from Thy hand and live it happily and helpfully, as 
in Thy presence. Amen. 


Monday 


She died, as many travelers have died, 
O’ertaken on an Alpine road at night; 
Numbed and bewildered by the falling snow, 
Striving, in spite of failing pulse, and limbs 
Which faltered and grew feeble at each step, 
To toil up the icy steep, and bear, 
Patient and faithful to the last, the load 
Which, in the sunny morn, seemed light! 

And yet 
’Twas in the place she called her home, she died; 
And they who loved her with the all of love 
Their wintry natures had to give, stood by 
And wept some tears, and wrote above her grave 


Some common record which they thought was true, 
But I, who loved her last and best—/J knew. 


Forbid, Lord, that any beneath our roof should 
falter and fall, chilled by our lack of warm, tender, 
comprehending sympathy. May the sunlight of 
Thy love be in all our thoughts and words and deeds. 
Amen. 

Tuesday 
“She has no heart,’ they said, and turned away. 

Then, stung so that I wished my words might be 

Two-edged swords, I answered low: 

“Have ye 

Not read how once when famine held fierce sway 

In Lydia, and men died day by day 

Of hunger, there were found brave souls whose glee 

Scarce hid their pangs, who said, ‘Now we 

Can eat but once in two days, we will play 

Such games on those days when we eat no food 

That we forget our pain.’ 

“Thus they withstood 

Long years of famine; and to them we owe 

The trumpets, pipes and balls which mirth finds good 

To-day, and little dreams that of such woe 

They first were born. 

“That woman’s life I know 

Has been allfamine. Mock now if ye dare, 

To hear her brave sad laughter in the air.” 


Defend us, O Lord, from the sin of hasty judg- 
ment. Help us to seek humbly and reverently for the 
motive that lies back of each act of those with whom 
we come in contact. Help us to understand, even as 
we desire to be understood. Amen. ; 
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Wednesday 


Thy house hath gracious freecom, like the air 
Of open fields; its silence hath a speech 

Of royal welcome to the friends who reach 

Its threshold, and its upper chambers bear 
Above their doors such spells, that, entering there 
And laying off the dusty garments, each 

Soul whispers to herself: ‘‘’Twere like a breach 
of reverence in a temple could I dare 

Here speak untruth, here wrong my inmost thought; 
Here I grow strong and pure; here I may yield, 
Without shamefacedness, the little brought 
From out my poorer life, and stand revealed, 
And glad, and trusting, in the sweet and rare 
And tender presence which hath filled this air.” 


Grant, Lord, that this home of ours may be to all 
who come within its portals a quiet, happy, heart- 
some place where they may renew their strength and 
find Thy peace and joy and rest. Amen. 


Thursday 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope: 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are mace, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

“Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will:’”’ the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
“Not as I will: the darkness fee s 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“Not as I will’ because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfil, 
“Not as we will.” 


Grant to us, Lord, the faith of strong men and of 
little children. Teach us to say from our hearts, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” Amen. 


Friday 
I smile to hear the little kings 
When they count up their precious things, 
And send their vaunting lists abroad, 
Of what their kingdoms can afford. 
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Who knows on all the hills and coasts 
Names of the captains of his hosts? 
What eye has seen the half of gold 

His smallest mine has in its hold? 
What figures tell one summer’s cost 

Of fabrics which are torn and tossed 
To clothe his myriads of trees? 

Who reckons, in the sounding seas, 
The shining corals, wrought and graved, 
With which his ocean floors are paved? 
Who knows the numbers or the names 
Of colors in his sunset fiames? 

What table measures, marking weight, 
What chemistries can estimate 

One single banquet for his birds?” 
Then, mocked by all which utmost words 
And utmost thoughts can frame or reach, 
My heart finds tears its only speech. 

In ecstasy, part joy, part pain, 

Where fear and wonder half restrain 
Love’s gratitude, I lay my ear 

Close to the ground, and listening hear 
This noiseless, ceaseless, boundless tide 
Of earth’s great wealth, on every side, 
Rolling and pouring up to break 

At feet of God, who will not take 

Nor keep among his heavenly things 
So much as tithes of all it brings: 

But instant turns the costly wave, 
Gives back to each all that it gave, 
Spends all his universe of power 

And pomp to deck a single hour 

Of time and then in largess free, 
Unasked, bestows the hour on me. 


“Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory! Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord Most High!” 


Saturday 


Perpetual dawn makes glorious all hills; 
Perpetual altar-feast sets fresh shew-bread; 
Perpetual symphony swells overhead; 
Perpetual revelation pours and fills 
For every eye and ear and soul which wills 
And waits, with will and waiting which are wed 
Into true harmony, like that which led 
The forces under which, with silent thrills, 
Earth’s subtle life began. 

Ah, on the brink 
Of each new age of great eternity, I think, 
After the ages have all countless grown, 
Our souls will poise and launch with eager wing, 
Forgetting blessedness already known, 
In sweet impatience for God’s next good thing. 


One boasts his corn, and one his wine, 
And one his gold and silver fine; 

One by an army, one by a fleet, 

Keeps neighbor kings beneath his feet; 
One sets his claim to highest place 

On looms of silk and looms of lace; 

And one shows pictures of old saints 

In lifelike tints of wondrous paints; 

And one has quarries of white stone 
From which rare statue shapes have grown; 
And so, by dint of wealth or grace, 
Striving to keep the highest place, 

They count and show their precious things, 
The little race of little kings. 


“O little kings!” I long to say, 
“Who counts God’s revenues to-day? 


Open our minds and souls, our Father, to receive 
that rich flood of good things which Thou art prepar- 
ing constantly for those who love Thee. Amen. 


The selections this week are from the writings of Helen Hunt 


Jackson. 
* * o& 


FROM “RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE”’ 


Thank God! there is always a Land of Beyond 
For us who are true to the trail; 

A vision to seek, a beckoning peak, 
A farness that never will fail; 

A pride in our soul that mocks at a goal, 
A manhood that irks at a bond, 

And try how we will, unattainable still, 
Behold it, our Land of Beyond! 


Robert Service. 
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Memorials in the Washington Church-- VII 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


NE of the characteristics of Romanesque, 
especially of English Norman, churches was 
the great circular windows set in the eastern 
2 and western ends and, in cruciform churches, 
in Pate ends of the transepts. They are termed rose 
windows, or wheel windows when the ribs of the stone 
tracery radiate from the center like spokes. 
sionally they were fashioned when the earlier Norman 
was developed into Gothic, as in the famous rose 
windows in the transepts of Lincoln Cathedral. They 
belong, however, more naturally to the type of church 
in which the round arch is the distinctive architectural 
feature. One of the chief glories of the cathedral at 
Durham, perhaps the most superb piece of Norman 
architecture in existence, is the great rose window, 
ninety feet in circumference, 
glowing above the eastern 
sanctuary. A veritable 
“window of the soul’ is such 
an aperture, an eye through 
which the mystic spirit of 
the church looks out and 
through which the glory of 
God’s great out-of-doors 
looks in. 

’ It is fitting, therefore, 
that the distinctive feature 
of the front wall of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church, a 
structure of Romanesque 
type, should be a rose win- 
dow, a sketch of which is 
shown herewith. In its de- 
sign the pillars of the interior 
of the church are reproduced 
in the radiating ‘‘spokes”’ of 
the wheel. The interlacing 
arches springing from these radiating pillars continue 
to form the carved tracery in which the stained glass 
will beset. It is not by the richness of the glass above 
or by the beauty of the tracery alone that the effect of 
such a window is produced, but by the two in com- 
bination. Referring to a window of this type, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer in her “English Cathedrals’ says: 
“The pattern which makes the beauty of this window 
is not encircled by the delicate bars of stone, but is 
composed by these bars. . . . The true traceried win- 
dow appears as a beautiful design etched upon a lumi- 
nous ground.”’ It is architecture transfused with richly 
colored light. This rose window will be one of the 
focal points of beauty and inspiration of the Washing- 
ton church, investing with vivid appeal the call to 
“worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” It 
affords opportunity for a most impressive memorial of 
some soul who incarnated the strength and beauty of 
the Universalist faith. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church is being designed at a 
time when the art of stained glass windows is under- 
going a renaissance. The windows of the great 
French cathedrals, such as Chartres and Amiens 


Occa- . 


_and Rheims, have for centuries been numbered among 


the matchless treasures of church architecture, with 
supposedly no successors. Colored glass has not 
seemed to be the natural medium in which the great 
artists of later days worked. It remained for an 
American, John La Farge, a genius in decorative art 
with a superb sense of color, to inaugurate a revival 
of something of the ancient splendor. His famous 
window over the entrance to Trinity Church, Boston, 
which remains a thrilling memory of dusky beauty to 
all who have seen it, was one of the earliest products 
of his genius. For a time the tendency was toward 
pictorial windows, that is, windows that attempted 
to reproduce in opalescent glass the effect of paintings 
The characteristic intention, however, of 
the best work of to-day, is 
to produce mosaic windows, 
in which figures and scenery 
are subordinated to colored 
sunlight. The temperéd 
brightness of the sun stream- 
ing through the tracery of 
treetops, or glowing in the 
clouds of sunrise and sunset, 
or flecking the hillside and 
the sea with lights and 
shadows, are the effects 
sought after by the window 
designers of the present 
time. They would fill the 
interior of the church not 
with gloom, but with the 
rich warmth of an atmos- 
phere that makes worship 
the instinctive mood of 
every man and woman en- 
tering its doors. Such a 
contribution we want the memorial windows to make 
to the “beauty and strength” of our National Church 
in Washington. 

In a recent number of the American Magazine 
of Art, Mr. Charles J. Connick, one of the pioneers in 
the renaissance of the art of stained glass windows, 
thus expresses the ideal of his craft: 

“The artist in glass wants to thrill you and hold 
you with an appeal that sings of eternal beauty in 
colored light. . . . the blue of sky and water and dis- 
tant hills; the reds, golds and violets of sunsets; the 
prismatic varieties of rainbows, trees, grass, and 
flowers. Some of our windows may serve as a spirit 
accompaniment to these lines of Richard Hovey: 


on Canvas. 


“Look without! 
Behold the beauty of the day, 
The shout of color to glad color! 
Rocks and Trees, 
And Sun and Sea, 
And Wind and Sky— 
All these 
Are God’s Expression, 
Are Work of His Hand, 
Which men must love, ere they may understand.” 
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Hartford as an Educational Center | 
Both Theological and Secular 


SLMOST coincident with the arrival of the 
settlers of Hartford was the establishment 
of a public school. It was the natural and 

wiews} inevitable result of the type and character 
of men who were leaders in the migration from New- 
town. Those whose influence was felt in church and 


in the affairs of the settlement had received education ~ 


in the best of English schools; some had enjoyed the 
advantages of the universities of the mother country 
and some had been teachers in her schools. Thus it is 
not strange that the pioneers of Hartford should both 
give importance to education and also have the 
capacity to establish facilities by which their children 
could have at least an elementary education in keep- 
ing with the times and the circumstances. It is prob- 
able that the first school in Hartford came into exist- 
ence in the year succeeding the arrival of the colonists, 
or at least by 1640. The first formal vote of the town 
was not recorded on educational matters until three 
years later. Following the extension of the consti- 
tution of 1638, as pointed out by Henry Barnard, 
LL. D., provision was made for universal elementary 
instruction. Each town of at least fifty householders 
was required to appoint one of the residents to teach 
the children to read and write. Eventually, the dis- 
trict system was evolved, which has continued until 
the present as a more or less vexatious and disturbing 
element in the educational system of the city. 

It is a far ery from the schools of that early period 
to the complete system of the present. Hartford to- 
day has three high schools and twenty-three elemen- 
tary schools. In the high schools may be found the 
most modern equipment. Two of the structures are 
models of up-to-date architecture. Noah Webster, a 
pupil in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
records that the books in use then were chiefly Dil- 
worth’s spelling book, the Psalter, Testament and 
Bible. 

But Hartford has progressed far beyond the 
primitive educational facilities of the days described. 
There are three notable institutions of learning within 
its borders to-day, and two more adjacent in West 
Hartford. Trinity College, the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation and St. Thomas’s Seminary are within 
the confines of the city. Across the border in West 
Hartford are the American School for the Deaf and 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy. For many years the 
School for the Deaf was on Asylum Avenue in Hart- 
ford, but within a few years it moved to the suburb, 
where new buildings had been erected. The fine 
home of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company now 
occupies the former site of this celebrated school. 

Trinity College, chartered by the General As- 
sembly of 1828, until 1845 was known as Washington 
College. Its first president was the Right Rev. Thomas 
C. Brownell, Bishop of Connecticut. Its first site 
was the present location of the State Capitol grounds, 
and contained fourteen acres. But in 1874, when the 
state began prospecting for a site for the Capitol 
which was to take from New Haven its half interest 
as one of the Capitol proprietors, the college sought a 


( 


new location in the southwestern section of Hartford, 
where a tract of eighty acres was secured, and thus 
began the present buildings. It is noteworthy that 
Jarvis Hall, one of the massive brownstone structures, 
is from a design by Prof. Samuel B. Morse, inventor 
of the telegraph. The present president is the Rey. 
Remsen B. Ogilvy. The faculty numbers upwards of 
thirty and there are 90,000 volumes in the library. 
The alumni numbers above 2,000, of whom 1,300 are 
living. The college offers two courses, one in arts, 
the other in science. 

The Theological Institute of Connecticut, after- 
ward the Hartford Theological Seminary and now 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, began its cor- 
porate existence in 1834. The institution started at 
East Windsor, the birthplace of Jonathan Edwards. 
From 1865 to within a year the school was located on 
Broad Street, Hartford. The present president is 
William Douglas Mackenzie. On its new campus are 
five buildings which form a notable group. The 
theological seminary has been united with the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy and the Kennedy 
School of Missions and the Seminary Foundation. 
This union took place in 19138. In the terms of the 
charter it brought about ‘‘a single corporation in the 
nature of an interdenominational university of re- 
ligion.”’ 

The object of the corporation is to promote 
the spread and deepen the influence of Christianity 
by the thorough training of men and women for the 
various forms of Christian service. 

St. Thomas’s Seminary was incorporated in 1896. 
It is a school for the preparatory courses of those 
intending to enter the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
The building is located on Collins Street. The presi- 
dent is the Right Rev. Maurice G. McAuliffe. 

Perhaps one of the most notable schools of its 
kind in the world is the American School for the Deaf. 
Both the personal and the humanitarian elements 
entered into its establishment. A daughter of a Hart- 
ford physician became totally deaf as a result of an 
attack of fever, and became practically a mute. The 
father, desirous of securing an education for his child, 
engaged the co-operation of his friends, and in 1816 
was chartered the school, which has a national reputa- 
tion. Largely instrumental in the establishment of 
the school was the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, a 
graduate of Yale and of Andover, who visited Europe 
to acquire the art of instructing deaf mutes, and was 
fortunate enough to secure the sympathetic interest 
of Abbe Sicard, director of a famous institution for 
deaf mutes at Paris. Laurent Clerc, one of Sicard’s 
teachers, offered his services and in August, 1816, 
Gallaudet and Clere returned to America. So great 
was the interest in this school that it was thought ar- 
rangements could be made to educate the deaf of the 
country. Accordingly the aid of Congress was in- 
voked, among those lending assistance being Henry 
Clay, then Speaker of the House. 

Substantial aid in the form of a | land grant -of 
23,000 acres was extended. 
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Dare We Elect a Roman Catholic President? 


C. Ellwood Nash 


PSHE question has suddenly and disturbingly 

m| become exigent. It is highly unwelcome: a 
“sleeping lion” we should have preferred to 
way} jet lic. Now that it is aroused we have no 
choice but to face it. 

The fear of “Rome,” the shrinking from promo- 
tion of her agents to honor and power, suspicion of her 
motives and ambitions, are not wholly due.to ‘“‘e- 
ligious prejudice,” to “ignorant emotion,” to sec- 
tarian jealousy. On the contrary, it is precisely a 
competent familiarity with the records and the docu- 
ments which excites distrust. It is ignorant optimism, 
or it is insidious propaganda, which whispers, ‘‘Don’t 
worry, he’s a good fellow,” and thus tries to quiet 
uneasiness and encourage happy-go-lucky drifting. 

The issue raised is not “religious,” 7. e., not 
theological or sectarian, or even ecclesiastical; it is 
distinctly political. Demagoguery and dust-throwing 
would be glad to damn and shunt the inquiry by dub- 
bing it “religious bigotry,” another phase of “fun- 
damentalism” or “puritanism;’” but they can’t fool all 
the people that way. 

The creed, the organization, the ceremonialism, 
ete., of the Roman Church are not under criticism, 
and in this forum ought not to be. But “Rome” is 


not merely a church; she is a state, a government, a_ 


truly political: power. She claims to be; she acts up 
to the claim as far as she has a chance. She has her 
sovereign, her court, her cabinet, her ambassadors, 
her secular laws and instruments. She never ceases 
her protest against being robbed of her temporal 
dominion. 

And this position is normal, logical, immemorial. 
She could not abandon it if she would, without entire 
stultification. She has always played the game on 
those terms and she will so continue to the end. 

The reason for this is well understood, and never 
blinked by her except for momentary strategic ends. 
Her initial and seminal premise is the Primacy of 
St. Peter, as the appointed vice-gerent of Christ, 
4. e., of God, who, she insists, gave to that apostle 
and to his successors all authority over the divine 
Kingdom on earth. As Pope Pius the Ninth said, 
“We are on earth in the place of God Almighty.” 
In the discharge of this supreme office the church is 
supernaturally guided; it alone can interpret the 
oracles; its pope is “‘infallible,” the sole and final judge 
of what is true and right. Incredible as such a pre- 
tension seems, it is simply consistent with the premise 
and unanswerable save by denial of that premise. 

But, it will be said, the church asserts only a 
spiritual supremacy; she freely acknowledges the 
prerogative of the state in its sphere. She asks only 
that “Caesar” shall not trespass upon “the things 
that are God’s.” This partition of functions and 
fealties between the church and the state is, however, 
from her point of view illogical, treasonable, impos- 
sible. It would involve a surrender of her primacy in a 
divine program whose object is to make the kingdom of 
this world the kingdom of Christ; a betrayal of her 
trusteeship in acting for him who has set out to “over- 


come the world.” It is unworkable, because the life 
of a man or of society can not be separated into dis- 
tinct fields. Every act, every problem, whether in- 
dividual, domestic, political, or spiritual, is at root 
moral and theological (for those who believe in theol- 
ogy at all). 

Thus, the history of ‘Rome’ has been one of 
constant interference in state activities, which she 
argued impinged upon her province and her interests. 
You have only to think of taxation, marriage and 
divorcee, education, schools, and literature, freedom 
of speech and of worship, contracts, international 
relations, among a much longer list of supposedly 
secular matters, to realize that she has never been able 
to keep her hands off or her fingers out. And herein 
as usual she has been nothing more than loyal to her 
first principle of primacy. 

Take a single citation from her Canon Law: 

“In whatsoever things, whether essentially or by 
accident, the spiritual end, 7. e., the end of the church, 
is necessarily involved, in those things, though they 
be temporal, the church may of right exert its power, 
and the civil state ought to yield. In any question as 
to the competence of the two powers, either there 
must be some judge to decide what does and what 
does not fall within their respective spheres, or they 
are delivered over to perpetual doubt and to per- 
petual conflict. But who can define what is and what 
is not within the jurisdiction of the church in faith 
or morals, except a judge who knows what the sphere 
of faith and morals contains, and how far it extends?” 

Isn’t that good reasoning, if only you, grant the 
premise? It is so good and so obvious that it is de- 
cisive. “Rome” has no option; she has to busy her- 
self with civil affairs or get out of the picture. 

Nor is it in political and civic matters alone that 
she has to be active and even dictatorial; it is, if any- 
thing, more unquestionable that she can never admit 
the Christian standing of any other church. It is she 
and no other who has been made custodian of the faith 
and morals of mankind, and she can and will tolerate 
“butters in” only when she can not help herself. But 
this is aside from the main matter before us, and may 
be passed over as too much calculated to stir up bad 
blood, which in this discourse I am trying to avoid. 

Now, without indulging any harsh feelings, must 
we not say that the outline I have given is just a plain 
setting forth of the historic, philosophic, consistent, 
persistent conception of herself entertained and pro- 
claimed by the Roman Catholic Church? And when- 
ever she has had the power she has put these ideas 
into practise. Of course she has. And, equally of 
course, she pursues the recovery of that power every- 
where with a tireless quest. It is because we do not 
and can not forget these terrible chapters of her his- 
tory that we are cautious now about her professed 
conversion! 

I say “professed conversion,” for although she 
has taken nothing back and the records and documents 
remain.as written, her defenders earnestly plead that 
this is “old stuff,” and that we should in charity 
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and hope of progress forget it. Nay, her recent chief 
defender boldly announces that all these exhibits 
of polity and pretension are mere calumnies, which 
never existed, or at least he never heard of them be- 
fore. And it is not unlikely that this claim of entire 
innocence and modesty will be accepted by great 
multitudes, who are loth to think evil of anybody, and 
certainly not of such a fine, popular fellow as “Al” 
Smith. 

Without following up the audacity of this absurd 
attempt to unwrite the history of sixteen centuries, 
we may patiently inquire whether the claim of earthly 
supremacy, and the program based upon it, have not 
been modified or abandoned in this modern period, 
especially in the United States. 

Undoubtedly the claim has been camouflaged 
and modulated by adroit advocates, in whose loyal 
and eager championship the church has always been 
rich. 

Undoubtedly, the American mind has ignored or 
defied the claims (so preposterous, so insufferably 
arrogant, as to seem incredible), until multitudes are 
disposed to regard them as mythical and slanderous. 
Just as the “many headed” complacently assumed 
that war was unthinkable because it was seen to be so 
irrational—but the war came! 

Very likely a large number of the faithful, among 
them not a few prelates of distinction, would resent 
and resist an open assertion of Romish supremacy in 
American affairs, 2. e., polities. (They would have to 
be very foolish to give their critics such a handle 
against them. Being out, of course, they have no 
ambition to get in!) 

Of these Governor Smith is one. That he is 
sincere in his avowal of undivided allegiance to the 
American Constitution, and to the American concep- 
tion of democracy, seems to be a compulsory admis- 
sion—at least till we recall his attitude of virtual if 
not open insurgence against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, not by repeal but by nullification. JI am going 
to give him credit for candor and sincerity; also for 
courage and a good degree of intelligence. But still, 
J am unsatisfied. 

There is a power in the Romish Church which 
outsiders can only wonder at, but whose spell has 
been proved in a thousand critical instances. When 
Richelieu, in the play, finds himself helpless before 
the royal libertinism, his authority as the incom- 
parable prime minister set at naught, he invokes that 
superstition with appalling effect: ‘“Mark where she 
stands, I draw around her form the awful circle of 
our solemn church. Set but a foot within that holy 
ground, and on thy head—yea, though it wear a 
crown—I launch the curse of Rome!’’. After that 
Jovian rumble, what could the king’s minion do but 
collapse and meekly apologize?—a quite veridical 
conclusion, “even as you and I’ in like conditions. 

Do you say an American freeman would never 
thus “crouch and cower like a belabored hound be- 
neath his master’s lash?” Remember Canogssa! I 
imagine Henry the Fourth of Germany was as haughty 
and recalcitrant as the most hard-boiled Yankee. 
But when Hildebrand cut away his props by absolving 
his subjects from allegiance and blasting him with 
excommunication, he tamely concluded that dis- 
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cretion was the better part of valor, and crawled bare- 
foot and in sackcloth to the feet of the pontifex, wait- 
ing abjectly three days outside the gates in winter 
storm for the nod of the “big boss.” True, he later 
had his innings and gave Gregory a taste of his own 
bitter medicine, but the power of the pontificate had 
been established. 

There have not been many Gregories, but who 
knows when the next will arise? It may be that 
Governor Smith is stronger of purpose than Henry, 
but isn’t it safer to keep him out of temptation, 
especially when his fall might bring down the house 
about all our ears? 

It will be urged that no occasion for such a 


- test could occur in Twentieth Century America. Is 


that beyond question? What about the duel now 
proceeding in Mexico between civil and ecclesiastical 
aspirations? The specter of intervention even now 
looms in the shadows, with a semi-Puritan in the Presi- 
dential chair. Should we feel comfortable to have the 
decision placed in the hands of a man wedded to the 
cause of the church—a man who just now has tried 
the stomachs of not a few of us by kneeling to kiss 
effusively the hand or ring of the papal delegate at the 
portal of our greatest city? I can almost admire his 
devotion, even his prostration, but please excuse me 
from putting the reins of national and international 
administration into his control. There is no dearth 
of candidates; give us a name which does not make 
the shivers run up and down our backs. 
This-sensitiveness is called prejudice and bigotry. 
It is in fact plain common sense. Without a trace of: 
bitterness one may exercise ordinary prudence. We 
are asking to be tolerant, to forget and trust. Yes, 
when the past is really past. The Roman Church 
boasts quite justly that it never changes. It never 
gives up; it never acknowledges an error; it offers no 
amends. It scoffs at progress, naturally, since an in- 
fallible wisdom has directed its course at all times. It 
is pushed forward by its own momentum, and held 
static by the dominance of its priesthood. Therefore, 
we have not heard and are not likely to hear any word 
of mediation from that source, any note of regret or 
compunction, on which we could base a confidence in 
its altered mood or aims. All it does is to try to cover 
up the record with brazen denials and slippery soph- 
istries. Meanwhile its power is ever increasing, and 
its ambitions are notorious. I am not particularly 
nervous over the prospect, for I expect the spirit of 
Americanism to prevent any final surrender to Vatican 
machinations. But I would not play into their hands. 
It does not seem to me that glittering generalities 
about democracy and sob-sister sentimentalism are a 
sound reason for condoning a record that registers no 
sense of shame, no sign of repentance. I may be nar- 
row, but I confess a certain timidity and tenderness 
when the destinies of this republic and of free religion 
hang in the balance. For Governor Smith as a man 
I may own a degree of respect and even admiration; 
he has come up from the sidewalks of New York and 
vindicated the right of the humblest citizen to aspire 
to the highest honors; he has made a statement of his - 
political and religious creed which is actually thrilling 
in its thorough-going profession of progressive, dem- 
ocratic ideals; but he is unfortunately aligned with a 
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reactionary and autocratic organization which has 
always made a point and had a habit of “claiming 
everything in sight,” and too frequently getting away 
with it. The easy-going good nature of our citizenship, 
the catchy philosophy of “forget it,” the rather hys- 
teric fear of being called back numbers and obstruc- 
tionists by the self-appointed spokesmen of ‘“‘advanced 
ideas,”’ afford it just the soil it needs for its cunning 
propaganda. It has its votaries hypnotized by its bold 


affirmations of divine partnership; and even those who 
temporarily lapse or grow apathetic, often at the end 
or in a crisis revert to type, afraid to take a chance. 
Well, in this case, I prefer not to take a chance. Let 
“Rome” confess an evolution to the rational modern 
mind, and I will withdraw my veto; but till then, how- 
ever fine and upstanding the nominees she favors, I 
for one shall not dare to untie the leash and open all 
doors to her entrance. 


Organic Union of Christians and Congregationalists 


a) HE organic union of Congregational and Chris- 
fo), tian Churches was strongly advocated by 
President William A. Harper, D. D., LL. D., 

Zr} president of Elon College, North Carolina, 
at a Fellowship supper, Wednesday evening, May 4, 
in connection with the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Carolina Conference ef Congregational Churches 
at the United Christian Church, Raleigh. 

The supper preceded the meeting of an advisory 
ecclesiastical council on Thursday. Invited members 
of the Council included denominational leaders of 
Congregational and Christian churches. 

President Harper is chairman of the Board of 
Christian Education of the General Convention of 
the Christian Church. He is the author of many 
books and articles on religion and education. 

“T have great pleasure,’”’ President Harper stated, 
“in bringing a word of greeting on this occasion, and 
to give expression to the faith that stirs within me 
that it is God’s will and Christ’s earnest desire that 
the two churches here met in fellowship to-night may 
take the step so necessary for Christian union, the 
formation of an organization which shall include them 
both organically and functionally in the interest of 
Christian union not only for themselves but for the 
whole world.” 

Christian union, President Harper held, is “the 
church’s primary need.” 

“Tt is perfectly clear from the Scripture,” he said, 
“that we will never win the world to Jesus, that the 
world will never become Christian, until the Church of 
Jesus is united. 

“However discomforting it may be to those of us 
who profess to be his followers when we think of our 
divided condition, we can not escape the truth that 
our divisions are responsible for the defeat of our 
Christian hope, and’, what is more, that they are re- 
sponsible for the failure so far of the mission of Jesus 
in the world. 

“We have been busy in important matters, we 
grant. Surely the work of our missionary departments, 
of our Christian educational institutions, of our or- 
phanages, of our ministerial relief, of our hospitals, 
and of our other Christian enterprises, is an important 
work, but these things are secondary to the primary 
obligation of the forces of Christ in the world. If we 
recognize him as Lord and Master, as surely we do, 
then we should not only continue to pursue the splen- 
did work we have entered upon in his name, but we 
should make central and primary in our whole pro- 
gram the fundamental thing for which he prayed, and 
the failure to achieve it weakens our whole effort. 


Because we wish the kingdom of Jesus Christ to pros- 
per in the world we must enter upon a campaign for 
Christian union. 

“Let us learn a lesson from the American Govern- 
ment. In 1772 we were thirteen impotent colonies 
stretching along the Atlantic seaboard like a shoe- 
string. Each colony was, so to speak, a separate de- 
nomination with its own ideals, plans and purposes, 
but zealously devoted to the cause of democracy and 
freedom. Under stress of opposition these colonies 
came together, and in a little more than a hundred 
and fifty years these thirteen colonies have grown in 
power, in influence and in prestige until to-day our 
government is recognized by all as one of the outstand- 
ing achievements of human progress in democracy. 
United we have stood through these years, and so 
progress and growth and success have come. 

“Tn order to effect this union and to achieve this 
major experiment in democratic living, these colonies 
each had to give up something, but they have received 
far more than they gave up. Sacrifice always brings 
such rich reward, and the church is nq exception to 
this principle. 

“Why are we kept apart, any way, in our Chris- 
tian effort? It seems to me that there are three simple 
reasons for this, and I may be privileged briefly to state 
them as follows: 

“1, Pride in our religious pedigree. If we knew 
less church history, we could more readily agree. 

“2. Insistence on distinctive things, the things 
for which we peculiarly stand, rather than the mag- 
nifying of things on which we are agreed. Theology 
is a voluminous science. It is not always luminous. 

“3. Property rights and official positions. The 
only man who turned away from Christ sorrowful was 
the rich young ruler. He had property and held an 
office. If the church were over-night bereft of all 
property and all officers, it would unite before six 
o’clock in the morning. 

“The final step in the realization of a reform meas- 
ure is organized effort. First there must be conse- 
cration to the cause and then a genuine fellowship of 
prophetic souls, and, finally, organized effort to make 
effective the Christian purpose of the prophets of the 
new day. It, therefore, remains for churches like 
the Congregational and the Christian, one already in 
spirit and purpose, to become one in effective organiza- 
tion, and then to attract to themselves still other 
Christian agencies, so that in the course of time in 
fulfilment of the prayer of Christ the Christian world 
may be a whole, and as a whole may achieve victory 
for Christ throughout the whole wide world.” 
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Three Universalist Ministers on Men and Things 


AT SANTA CATALINA WITH THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALISTS 
Carl F. Henry 
lig eee I have been delinquent. Since my 
post-Easter week was different from that 
of others of the brethren an account of its 
activities may be interesting to other readers 
of the Leader. 

In the morning of Monday about seventy of 
the Congregational ministers of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference took ship at Wilmington for Mr. 
Wrigley’s ‘Magic Isle,” Santa Catalina Island, and 
I was among them—by invitation, of course. The 
occasion was their fifteenth annual “Retreat.” This 
annual convocation is made possible by the generosity 
of the Community Church of Avalon (Congregation- 
al) and of the proprietors of several of the hotels of 
the little city of Avalon. Most of these hotels are 
closed for the winter, but they are opened for the 
ministers to enjoy ‘‘without money and without 
price.” 

Most ministers are tired following Easter, and 
accordingly the program is made a happy blend of 
individual freedom, leisure, and mental and spiritual 
pabulum. At 10 o’clock there is a meeting on a 
flower-crowned hilltop, with mountain background, 
and overlooking the crescent beach and the vast 
expanse of the placid Pacific. Here, sitting among 
the wild-flowers or sun-bathing prone upon their 
backs, the brethren spend two happy and suggestive 
hours, adjourning only in time to meet the daily 
boat from the mainland. One morning the general 
theme is “‘Religious Education,” another it is ““Books,”’ 
again, technique, sermon preparation, et¢., and the 
last of these meetings was given to a consideration of 
“The Minister’s Overflow,” or how his ministry can 
be made to influence life beyond his own parish. These 
meetings always called for delightfully informal dis- 
cussion and a friendly interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences that was informing, inspiring, and helpful. 

In the evening came the big public meeting in 
the church, sure to be enlivened by the genial and 
supervisorial presence of Dr. George F. Kengott, the 
conference superintendent. The evening meetings 
were addressed by picked men; and I did not catch a 
syllable of any of the addresses that would have been 
unwelcome in any of our Universalist pulpits. 

The forenoon and evening meetings were the 
only scheduled events. All the remainder of the 
time each man was “‘on his own,” to hike or play golf 
or tennis or swim or read or talk shop or swap yarns 
or sit and think or just sit. The conference began 
when we took ship on Monday and it closed when we 
disembarked after the return journey on Friday eve- 
ning—rested, refreshed, and with renewed courage 
for our work. Blessings upon the “Retreat” at Avalon! 

Among the impressions borne away are: 

1. These Congregationalists are a friendly and 
fraternal folk. They welcomed me and made me com- 
fortable and at home. I do not know how many 
invited me to the annual meetings of the Conference 
at Redlands in May. 


2. They are a democratic folk. A Japanese home 
missionary and a colored pastor were accorded a 
recognition and extended favors in no way differing 
from those given to the biggest and ablest men. 
Indeed, their presence was assured by a fund out of 
which are paid the expenses of all whose salary is 
below a certain figure. 

3. They are a progressive folk, independent, 
free to think, as eager in their quest of truth as any 
Universalist or Unitarian, and no less fearless and 
unequivocal in stating their conclusions. 

4, They are, at least theoretically, Christians. 
I mean by that they are disciples of Jesus and imbued 
with his desire to promote the kingdom of God and 
not, save incidentally, the Congregational Church. 
In all the five days that I was with them I heard prac- 
tically nothing of denominationalism or creed, but a 
great deal about practical religion. There was hardly 
a reference to the fundamentalist controversy. Does 
that indicate a general agreement that Christianity is 
not the expenditure of energies in contentious argu- 
ment, but is proclaiming and pursuing “‘a way of life?” 

The almost absence of reference to the court- 
ship of the Congregational and Universalist bodies 
would indicate that it does not seem so important to 
them as to us. I should have welcomed some open 
discussion of the subject. However, whenever I 
alluded to the matter in conversation I found a lively 
interest and an earnest desire for closer fellowship and 


co-operation. 
* * 


FORTY YEARS IN A PROVIDENCE CHURCH 

Fred C. Leining 
MIELIS is the record of the Rev. Edward Holyoke, 
S| D. D., pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, 
Providence, R. I. The fortieth anniversary 
“| was celebrated on May 1 and 2, and all de- 
nominations extended congratulations. Delegates 
at the Providence Convention in 1923 will recall that 
Dr. Holyoke delivered the address of ‘‘Welcome from 
the Churches.”’ 

After a service of four years in a New York 
state pastorate, he came to Providence to serve a 
church of 267 members housed in a shabby edifice, 
valued at $11,000, located on a side street. The 
growth of the church on Broad Street can be seen in 
the following figures: the membership has increased 
from 267 to 1,800; the property valuation has jumped 
from $5,000 to $300,000; the annual budget rose from 
$5,000 to $42,114. In this budget, the church devotes 
$28,605 for current expenses and $18,509 for missions. 
The church has no mortgage. 

Dr. Holyoke says: “It was providential that the 
way opened for the expansion of the church at its 
new location on Broad Street. I have been blessed 
with a loyal and consecrated group of laymen. No 
church has launched greater plans for growth without 
resources. It has been a great adventure of faith 
through the years. At one time we were $80,000 in 
debt. We banked on the future and our laymen 
placed their church ahead of their business many 
times to accomplish the result.” 
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This is a high power church because it is a giving 
church. It has grown because it always has some- 
thing to work for, a new project. Now, the talk is on 
the next step—the erection of a community house on 
the adjoining lot. Its people are go-getters, always 
rooting for Calvary Baptist Church. The institution 
does not shy at the name Baptist and has become the 
largest and most influential Protestant Christian force 
in the community. There has been no slump in its 
career, because minister and people are never asleep. 
Dr. Holyoke in his pulpit work has never grown 
mouldy. He stands next to Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, 
president of Brown University, in popularity as an 
orator. In Dr. M. E. Bratcher, the church has a de- 
tail man, organizer and teacher of the large Men’s 
Bible Class of the highest type. The church is dis- 
tinguished for its unity, vision, courage, generosity, 
advertising and attractiveness, qualities that will 
make any church great. 

* * 


WHO BACK GOOD CAUSES 
Lyman Ward 


FYGIANY years ago I took a letter of introduc- 
2 3} tion to Dr. Winchester Donald, rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston. Then began an 
interesting friendship of several years, 
Pe doting only with Dr. Donald’s death. — 
Once Dr. Donald wrote me a letter proposing 
- what he termed a brand new plan. He wrote that 
the churches were begged to death, and that there 
were many men of great fortunes who were not help- 
ing the church, and he suggested that settlement 
workers and schools like Camp Hill apply to these 
people for help. I showed this letter to the Rev. R. C. 
Bedford, who at that time was the secretary of our 
board of trustees. Mr. Bedford, who was an English- 
man and a graduate of Andover Theological Seminary, 
was also the secretary of the board of trustees of 
Tuskegee Institute. Mr. Booker Washington had 
loaned Mr. Bedford to us for a few weeks to see if 
Bedford and I could not get money for Camp Hill. 
Bedford thought that Dr. Donald’s suggestion was an 
admirable one, and suggested that we try it out. We 
happened to be in a mid-western city. We heard of a 
man who was very wealthy and who had some reputa- 
tion for being generous. He had given ice the year 
before to poor families, etc. This man was a brewer, 
but that made no difference. We set out to find him. 
We spent a good part of the day in going to various 
places where he had business interests and finally 
went to a great central brewery where he had his main 
office. A secretary met us courteously and we waited 
and then waited. Finally the secretary said: ““Now I 
know what you men want. You want to start a 
saloon. I am empowered to act in all such cases, and I 
can supply you with a limited amount of capital and 
will help you to get a location. You need not wait 
longer.” The look on Mr. Bedford’s face was amusing 
in the extreme. Suffice to say that we did not get 
any money for our school. 

I have tried repeatedly to interest non-church- 
goers in Camp Hill. We have a few such people who 
are interested and help us annually, but the rank and 
file of the men and women who help this institution 


THE MEN 


are church members. After practically thirty years of 
study in philanthropies, it is my deliberate judgment 
that the greatest force for good in this country is the 
American Church. There is nothing like it. All the 
uplift agencies combined can not equal the influence 
and inspiration which the church arouses in the people 
of this country. 

The church is never assessed at its real value. 
One would not go far astray if he were to claim the 
church as the parent of our entire educational system. 
While the Constitution has divorced ghurch and state, 
academies and colleges, professional schools and even 
schools of technology have been established by the 
church throughout this country. The church is the 
mother of every reform, temperance and the abolition 
of slavery; hospitals and day nurseries have had their 
being in the church. Women working for the vote 
were wont to meet in churches, and every charity under 
the sun has found food and shelter in the church. The 
church is often spoken of as weak, and now and then 
some one refers to the failure of Protestantism. My 
own observation is that Protestantism is about the 
livest corpse that I know of. The minister of the 
church is lampooned by pretty nearly every cartoonist 
in the country. He is pictured as a poor dyspeptic 
sort of fellow with a drab face and a long coat, with a 
particularly atrocious umbrella and a hat such as 
has not been seen in seventy-five years. I have been 
trying for years to meet just such a minister as I have 
seen at the movies or in cartoons. Honesty leads me 
to confess that I know a few men who are mighty near 
the idea of the movie star or scenario writer, but they 
are the exception. The rank and file of the ministers 
I know are red-blooded men with an eye to business 
and a real love for their fellow man. -Some of my 
closest friends are in denominations outside my own 
fellowship. There isn’t a profession that I can think 
of that has a finer working force than some six or eight 
of the leading denominations with whose ministers I 
have an acquaintance. They have beaten all classes 
and professions in their program of social betterment 
and real uplift work. After an interview with some 
minister, I find myself musing over him—how fine he 
is and what he has accomplished. I know, as we all 
do, a few men who are yellow and low and mean. 
Such men are to be found in every walk in life, and it 
is a tribute perhaps to the real humanity of the minis- 
try that such material gets drawn into the profession. 
But for every man who degrades the ministry I will 
name scores of men who elevate it and ennoble it. 

What noble landscapes meet my eyes as I travel 
over the country! Vista after vista enthralls me! Still 
at my window, so close to me that I could touch it 
with my hand, is the jagged rock and the bit of sedge 
grass making my near view one of unloveliness. But 
jagged rock and sedge grass mingled with earth and 
sea and sky make up my receding vistas, and all those 
that lie ahead! 

For twenty-nine years I have gone up and down 
the country appealing to whosoever would listen. 
The churches have been the quickest to respond, and 
the men of every creed have met me with an open 
hand. As a humble schoolmaster in the lower South 
I want to tip my hat in salutation to the church and 
to the ministers thereof. 
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For Children’s Day 


ANSWER TO A CHILD’S QUESTION 


Do you ask what the birds say? The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet and thrush say, “I love and I love!’’ 
In the winter they’re silent, the wind is so strong; 
What it says, I don’t know, but it sings a loud song. 
But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 
And singing and loving, all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings he— 
“I love my Lové, and my Love loves me!” 


* * 


ON SUNDAY 


I see the tall church steeple 
Its finger point above, 

It says, “Look up, O people, 
For God is Love, is Love.” 


I hear the church bells ringing 
Up in the steeple tall, 
“Come enter in with singing, 
For God is good to all.” 
Bertha M. Rhodes, in ‘‘ Religion in the Kindergarten.” 


* * 


WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND? 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees.bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
Christina Georgina Rossetti. 


* * 


THE THROSTLE™ 


“Summer is coming, is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 
“New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O warble unchidden,; unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


* * 


BIRD SONG 


How fair and light, how gay and bright, 

A cloudlet sails away, 

Where’er the winds shall harbor it, 

While soft its shadows play; 

But no winds can say and no child can know 
Where a little bird will go. . 


He skims the brook beneath the trees, 

He flies against the breeze; 

He floats with clouds that sail on high 

And sings in summer sky. 

But no winds can say and no child can know 
Where a little bird will go. 


The Heavenly Father gives him wings, 
He gives the song he sings, 
When shades of evening softly creep 
Gives child and birdling sleep. 
But no winds can say and no child can know 
Where a little bird will go. 
Bertha M. Rhodes, in “Religion in the Kindergarten.” 


* * 


THE MASTER HAS COME OVER JORDAN 


“The Master has come over Jordan,” 

Said Hannah, the mother, one day. 
“He is healing the people who throng him 
With a touch of his finger, they say. 

And now JI shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel and Samuel and John, 
And dear little Esther, the baby, 
For the Master to look upon.” 


The father then looked at her kindly, 

And said as he tenderly smiled: 
“Now who but a fond loving mother 

Would think of a project so wild? 

If the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying with fever, ’twere well; 

Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many around us who dwell.” 


“Nay, nay, do not hinder me, Nathan, 
I feel such a burden of care; 
And if to the Master I tell it, 
That burden he’ll help me to bear. 
If he lay but his hands on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know, 
For a blessing forever and ever 
Will follow them each as they go.” 


So over the mountains of Judah, 
Along with the vines all so green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between, 
With the people who hung on his teaching, 
Or waited his touch or his word, 
Through the row of proud Pharisees hastening, 
She pressed to the feet of her Lord. 


“Now why shouldst thou hinder the Master,” 
Said Peter, ‘‘with children like these? 
Thou knowest how from morning till evening 
He is teaching and healing disease.’ 
Said Jesus, ‘‘Forbid not the children; 
Permit them to come unto me!”’ 
And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee. 


The care-stricken heart of the mother 

\e- Was lifted all sorrow above, 

His hands kindly laid on the children, 
He blessed them with holiest love, 

And said of the babes on his bosom, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven;”’ 

And strength for all duty and trial 
That hour to her spirit was given. 
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Understanding Our World 


A Challenge to Doctrinaires 


Charles Evans Hughes challenges both pacifists and milita- 
rists to reassess some of theirmost cherished dogmas. The former 
Secretary of State’s address, as president of the Society of In- 
ternational Law, in Washington, April 28, is a comprehensive 
and searching analysis of some of the basic problems of peace 
and war. No peace worker nor any preparedness advocate, who 
is willing to face unpleasant questions, should fail to study the 
full text of this timely presentation. It is here briefly analyzed. 

The modernization of the international law of war is urgently 
necessary. Three well planned efforts towards this end have 
been undertaken since the war. But none of these steps have 
issued in treaties or binding obligations. Why? Mr. Hughes ex- 
plains: 

“There are several and contradictory reasons. 
Fundamentally, it appears that the compelling sentiment 
does not exist. First, there are those who are so intent 
on abolishing war that they have no patience with 
regulations of war. They decline to contemplate the 
possibility of another war. They have passed resolu- 
tions against it; they simply will not have it; it must be 
altogether outlawed. 

“But there are others, perhaps as numerous, who 
are satisfied that nothing can prevent war, and that, 
if there is war, no rules will restrain the use in any 
manner of any instrumentality by which success can be 
achieved. Then, there are those who, in their desire to 
abolish war, wish to make it as horrible as possible. 

As H. G. Wells puts it, ‘the improvement of war may 

be synonymous with the ending of war.’ ” 


He then briefly but convincingly answers each of these 
reasons for indifference. Incidentally, he demolishes with the 
help of Justice Moore the popular illusion that the peculiar 
character of modern warfare makes restrictions impossible. 

Mr. Hughes characterizes the economic wastage of arma- 
ments, in Sir Josiah Stamp’s striking phrase, as “the rake’s 
progress to physical bankruptcy.” He quotes approvingly Lord 
Grey of Fallodon—‘“the enormous growth of arms in Europe 
(prior to 1914), the sense of insecurity and fear caused by them— 
it was these that made war inevitable.” 

Analyzing the present European situation, he insists that 
“it would be idle to expect a more favorable time for the limita- 
tion of armaments than now, and yet, paradoxically, the dif- 
ficulties mount so high as to appear to be well-nigh insuperable.” 

In two brilliant paragraphs Mr. Hughes discloses the ab- 
surdity in the major premise of militarists everywhere: 


“Provocative armaments threatens aggression, 
breeds distrust, stimulates competition in arms and 
leads to war. The difficulty in drawing the line lies in 
the conception of defense. 

“The masters of strategy, the experts in the art of 
war, planning to crush the hypothetical enemy, naturally 
hold that attack itself is the best method of defense; and 
that, if war comes, the nation fully prepared should be 
so armed that it may strike an immediate and decisive 
blow. Defense defined in these terms has the elements 
of aggressive preparations, save that it is not admitted 
to be such, and stimulates apprehension and similar 
preparation by others, so that there is no end save war, 
in which even the victors may be losers—to be followed 
again by the same futile policy. This would be the 
fatuous cycle of provocative preparedness.” 


: He then elaborates with approval a thesis familiar to any 
student of Norman Angell’s writings: 


“Tt is apparent that in considering the appropriate 
limits of defensive armaments we meet, at the outset, 


questions not simply of military strategy, but of govern- 
mental policy, or political questions in the broad sense.” 


Mr. Hughes does not minimize the difficulties of achieving 
his aim—not ‘“‘to cripple reasonable defenses but to do away with 
provocative armaments.”’ “It is,’ he insists, “futile to attempt 
to limit the industrial strength of peoples.’’ Nor is it likely that 
chemical and aerial industrial developments can be distinguished 
from potentially. military developments. Hence it is all the 
more important that the “striking forces or standing armies’’ be 
rigidly limited. Accepting the conclusions of General John Mc- 
Auley Palmer’s recent volume, “Statesmanship or War,” he 
asserts that not only the limitation but ‘‘indeed the elimination 
of provocative land armament may be achieved consistently 
with the standards and aims of free peoples and without the loss 
of real security.” 

But the modernization of the law of war and the limitation 
of armament is only a preliminary step. Peace will depend upon 
satisfactory substitutes for war as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes. Since most of the serious disagreements are not 
suitable to adjudication by a court, there is imperative and 
constant need for ‘‘extra-legal instrumentalities of conciliation.” 
In this connection Mr. Hughes pays tribute to the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

Mr. Hughes suggests a way out of the World Court impasse. 
He refers approvingly to the proposal made recently by M. 
Fernandez, formerly Brazilian Ambassador to Belgium and a 
member of the Advisory Committee of Jurists which drafted 
the statute of the Permanent Court. Mr. Fernandez would have 
the Council and the Assembly of the League formally declare 
“that a request for an advisory opinion is one of those questions 
for which a unanimous vote is necessary.”” Mr. Hughes assumes 
that such an interpretation would meet the Senate’s fifth reserva- 
tion and would thereby remove the heretofore insuperable ob- 
stacle to United States’ adherence in the Court. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hughes sums up his philosophy of 
progress: 

“The two processes, the development of the law and 

the amicable adjustment of controversies outside the 

sphere of the law, with the avoidance of provocative 

preparation for war, should go on together. The in- 
dispensable requisite is that the attitude of the powers, 
especially of the great powers, should reflect the growth 

of a law-abiding sentiment and of the reasonable dis- 

position which underlies it—the conviction of peoples 

that the path of security and peace can be found only in 

the ways of justice and mutual respect.” 

* * 

President Coolidge’s optimistic reference to Mexican- 
American relations, on April 25, was answered approvingly by 
President Calles the next day. He said: 


“The attitude of President Coolidge as reflected by 
his words and told by the press seems to me to be serene, 
cordial and conciliatory. ... 

“Mr. Coolidge shows a clear, intelligent and exact 
comprehension of our ideas and of the intent of our laws, 
and we expect that he will be convinced that Mexico 
never has proposed to confiscate these properties. 

“As I have clearly said before, in the entire range 
of the revolutionary policy and its expression in the laws 
there is no spirit or proposition of confiscation. There 
are and may continue to be technical or philosophical 
differences in interpretation when the laws are studied 
not so much for the results of a practical sort which they 
produce as for the ideological conception which gave 
them life... .” 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


‘*A Church Paper in Every. Home’’ 

The following resolution adopted by the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches has been submitted 
with the request that it be presented for adoption at the coming 
Convention of Universalist Churches. It has already been unani- 
mously adopted by the New England and Southern Methodist 
Conferences. It was first submitted to the editors of church 
papers in Boston and met their hearty approval: 


Whereas, our religious press is of great value in 
educating an intelligent Christian constituency; and 

Whereas, the daily press alone can not always be 
relied upon to give adequate news or a Christian inter- 
pretation of current events; therefore, 

Resolved, that the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches recommends to its constituent bodies a con- 
certed campaign to increase the circulation of their 
respective organs with the ideal before them of a 
church paper in every home. 


Will Adams Honored by Buddhists 

The Japan Advertiser of Tokyo describes an interesting cere- 
mony under Buddhist auspices at the tomb of Will Adams in 
Hemmi, a village in the hills near Yokosuka. Adams was the 
first English adviser to the rulers of Japan, and died three hundred 
years ago. Thanks to the care and gratitude of the Japanese 
nation, the site has been well preserved and within recent years 
hasebeen enlarged and beautified. The Governor of the Province, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Station, and the British 
Ambassador took part in the exercises. 


Near East College Association 

The six American educational institutions in the Near East 
have recently been brought into an association in the interests 
of economical administration and unified appeal to the American 
public. These are: Athens College, International College of 
Smyrna, Sofia American Schools, Robert College, Constantinople, 
and Constantinople Woman’s College. These institutions do 
not pauperize or proselytize, but teach the young men and 
women of the Near East to be self-supporting, broad-minded 
citizens. Character building is foremost in the purpose of the 
teaching. While Christian in spirit they are strictly non-sec- 
tarian and are open to youth of all nationalities and religions. 
At least thirty nations and fifteen different religious sects are 
represented in the enrollment of 8,178 students. 

The office of the Near East College Association is at 18 
East 41st Street, New York City. 


Boston University School of Religious Education 


Announcement of the broadening of the scope of the work at 
Boston University’s School of Religious Education and Social 
Service, so as to include major fields in nursery school work, 
young people’s work, and dramatic arts and pageantry, has been 
made recently by Dean Athearn. The broadened curriculum will 
go into effect with the next academic year, beginning next fall. 
Statistics have been released showing the wide distribution of 
the graduates and former students of the school during the past 
eight years. According to this report, students trained in the 
School of Religious Education and Social Service are now at work 
in thirty-four states, the District of Columbia, and fourteen 
foreign countries. Among the 980 students now at work in the 
United States, 451 are in Massachusetts, 72 in New York, 48 in 
Pennsylvania, 30 in Maine, 28 in Illinois and 28 in California. 
Among the foreign countries, China heads the list with 47 stu- 
dents. India and Japan follow next with 18 and 16 respectively. 

A survey of the type of positions held by the graduates of the 
school showed the following distribution: general church work, 
43; directors of religious education in local churches, 76; week-day 
religious education, 34; superintendents of interdenominational 


Sunday school councils of religious education, state, country and 
city, 29; superintendents of denominational councils of religious 
education, including field workers, 18; professors, administra- 
tors and instructors in colleges, seminaries, training schools, 81; 
foreign missionary service, 108; ministry, 97; in theological 
seminaries, professional and graduate schools, 72; Americaniza- 
tion and social service work, 46; public school work, 38; music, 
pageanty, and fine arts in local churches, 138; rural church lead- 
ership, 9; Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. work, 29; literary and 
editorial work, 20; library positions, 3; business positions, 15; 
voluntary leaders of religious education, 187. 


White and Negro Ministers Co-operate 

The growing recognition of the responsibility of the pulpit 
and the church in dealing with the problems of race prejudice 
and race adjustment is illustrated by exchange of pulpits be- 
tween white and colored ministers in several cities and in par- 
ticular by a meeting of all the white and negro ministers of the 
several communions at Louisville, Ky., held recently under the 
auspices of the Louisville Ministerial Association. 

The conference of ministers considered such questions as 
vice and crime, law enforcement, education, standards of living, 
recreation, and mutual understanding. 

The Commission on Race Relations of the Chicago Church 
Federation arranged an exchange of pulpits between white and 
negro ministers on Race Relations Sunday, the second Sunday 
in February. Thirty-six ministers participated, including some 
of Chicago’s leading preachers. Similar exchanges were reported 
from a number of places in New Jersey, namely, Newark, Orange, 
Jersey City, Plainfield, Camden and several smaller communities. 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, exchanges were made for the second time 
this year. They were reported also from Springfield, Ill., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Wichita, Kan. 2 


Students in Industry 


Industrial research groups, “‘to meet the need of students 
desiring to obtain first-hand contacts with industry,’ are planned 
for the coming summer vacation by the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. Each group will meet once or twice a week “‘to 
exchange and evaluate experiences and to discuss the wider 
issues which may be found to be involved.” For the students 
who go into industry free lance, unattached to any group, the 
Associations plan to hold a Students in Industry Conference in 
the fall. Groups are already definitely planned for Chicago, 
New York City, Detroit and Philadelphia during 1927, and in 
St. Louis and Denver if there is sufficient demand. The Associa- 
tions point out that “the men and women of our colleges are 
becoming more and more keenly aware of the intellectual and 
moral challenge of industrial problems. Because so many of the 
issues are controversial in nature and because so many human 
values as well as economic facts are involved, it is difficult to 
weigh class-room and text-book data. . . . An increasing number 
of college students have therefore determined to find out for 
themselves by entering industry as manual workers, hunting 
their own jobs, living on their wages and working day by day 
under the same conditions as their fellow-workers.” 


Memorial to Richard Mather | 


A committee has been formed to gather funds for the build- 
ing of a memorial in Liverpool, England, to Richard Mather, 
founder of the American family of that name. The memorial is 
to take the shape of an addition to Toxteth Chapel, leaving the 
historic building itself untouched. The chapel, known affec- 
tionately as “The Little Cathedral,’ has a central and com- 
manding location in Liverpool, corresponding to that of King’s 
Chapel in Boston. Any one interested in such a memorial may 
inquire of or send contributions to Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 9 
Park Street, Boston. 


by 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Truly speaking, it is not instruction but provocation that I can receive from another soul.—Emerson. 


China 

China To-day through Chinese Eyes. 
By various authors. (London, Student 
Christian Movement, 1926. Doran, 
New York. $1.25.) 

The Youth Movement in China. By 
Tsi C. Wang, Ph. D. (New Republic, 
Ine. 1927. $1.00.) 

Here are two books for which the general 
reader of foreign-written news items and 
magazine articles on China and things 
Chinese, will heartily thank the Chinese 
authors. It is impossible to understand 
the present Chinese situation without a 
background of information which will 
cover many years, but especially the past 
twenty-five. The rapidity of change in 
China during the past months is both 
startling and confusing. The writers of 
these books help us recognize the real 
through the haze and fog of partial fact 
or intended misinformation in current 
news items. 

“China To-day”’ is the second book of 
its kind to appear as a result of the splen- 
did reception given its predecessor. The 
materialisnew. Leading Christian Chinese 
of the younger group write of the political 
outlook, the industrial situation and labor 
movement, intellectual movements, Chris- 
tian education, spiritual life of students, 
and the need for intellectual leadership 
and citizenship training. The sane point 
of view of these younger leaders is par- 
ticularly encouraging and helpful to the 
friends of China. 

“The Youth Movement in China” is a 
“biography of the modern Chinese youth.” 
A comparison is drawn with the similar 
movement in Germany which gives much 
information about the latter. The mi- 
gration of Chinese students is a most 
interesting part of the book, and its in- 
fluence is traced through the activities of 
the returned students—the real leaders 
in various revolutions, both educational 
and political. The point of view of these 
present and future leaders is often start- 
ling, but most illuminating. After having 
read these two books no one can be lack- 
ing in sympathy for the men who are build- 
ing a new China. 

Jee WW 
* * 
What Christ Means to Me 

By Wilfred Thomas Grenfell, M. D. 
(Oxon.), C. M. G. The Pilgrim Press. 
What Christ means to Wilfred Grenfell 

is not high mass, not theology, but the 

heroic life. ‘“‘Christ’s call was to follow 
him, not to recognize, much less to com- 
prehend, him.’ His little book tells how 
he passed from the English ’varsity man’s 
religion of being ‘able to do things, kind, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


clean of life, punctiliously ethical, scien- 
tifically up-to-date,” into a religion of 
initiative and service. The emphasis of 
his: life has never shifted, however, from 
the element of activity. He italicizes his 
favorite word in the sentence, ‘‘Christ has 
become to me to mean, more and more, 
doing something, anything, well;” and one 
may add that ‘‘well’ means “‘in the spirit 
of adventurous and intelligent self-sacri- 
fice.” ‘‘Paul’s life was as full of thrills 
as Herod Agrippa’s; Livingstone’s and 
Lincoln’s as Jay Gould’s or King Charles 
the Second’s.”’ 

The liberality that breathes through 
the book is as pure as the air of his own 
Labrador. ‘‘Even before I enteie | the work 
among fishermen, I decided that, for my 
part, I would never ask a man whether he 
believed exactly as I did before I could 
agree to work whole-heartedly with him. 
If we wait until our thinking machines are 


_all in complete accordance before we co- 


operate, we shall never work together in 
that universal brotherhood which must 
precede the coming of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The emphasis on intellectual 
interpretation divides us—the willingness 
to work together draws us together.” 

It is a book I should like to place in the 
hands of young men and women who are 
asking themselves the meaning of life. 

1D), «J ole 
* * 
The Moods of Gwynn Myrick 
By George H. Badger. (Boston: The 

Beacon Press. $1.60 postpaid.) 

One who enters into the spirit of this 
book of verse by a Unitarian minister will 
wish to read right through to the end.. 
A composition of moods primarily, its 
author at times bursts into moments of 
real spiritual beauty and power. On the 
whole it represents the spiritual yearnings 
of a modern man who looks at life frankly, 
accepting the evolutionary hypothesis, 
and yet struggling to retain the faith of the 
soul, peering into the cold depths of starry 
space with understanding mind but with 
wonder and questioning. Moods of won- 
der, perplexity, struggle, peace, and joy 
come from the contemplation of the in- 
finite mystery without and within the 
soul. Of especial interest is “The Faith 
That Keeps Us Few” and the “Hymn for 
a Candle-light Service at the Isles of 
Shoals.” 

HieB.. 
* * 
Young in the Nineties 
By Una Hunt. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.) 

Interesting, human and worth reading, 
this story of a young girl’s life in Wash- 
ington in the nineties is not startling or 
unusual, but rather the tale of a normal, 


healthy, growing girl with a mind of her 
own—such a person as you would like to 
meet and know because she is interested in 
worth while things. Little glimpses of 
Washington life from the inside, casual 
discussions, philosophical and scientific, in 
the quiet atmosphere af home life, the 
psychology of a young girl in such sur- 
roundings thirty-five years ago—all these 
offer a contrast to the complicated, so- 
phisticated life of to-day, and make lei- 
surely, quiet and pleasurable reading. 
eB 
* * 
Recollections and Reflections 

By Newman Smyth. 

The reading of this book stimulates a 
desire to learn more of Dr. Smyth through 
the reading of his earlier works. It would 
be well, however, to read this small vol- 
ume first in order to gain a long-range and 
true perspective of the distinguished and 
very useful career of this liberal interpreter 
both of the teachings of Jesus Christ and 
of the religious aspirations of humanity. 
From the chapter on “Childhool and 
Early School Days” to the concluding one 
entitled “Last Reflections,’’ one’s interest 
never flags as he senses the development of 
the mentally alert boy into the mature 
and masterful champion of church unity 
and “‘scientifie spirituality.” An intimate 
touch is given to important historical 
movements by one who was an active and 
influential participant in them. Deep in- 
sight, broad vision, the perpetual search 
for truth, the urge to serve humanity— 
these were dominant characteristics of Dr. 
Smyth. 

FLA. M. 
* * 
The Frontier in American Literature 
By Lucy Lockwood Hazard. (Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co. $2.75 plus postage.) 

Miss Hazard, of Mills College, Califor- 
nia, has made a careful study of such 
American literature as reflects the pioneer- 
ing spirit, first on the frontier of regional 
pioneering, where man is extending his 
control over nature, then on the frontier 
of industrial pioneering, marked by new 
developments in the organization and 
control of human labor; and finally on the 
frontier of spiritual pioneering, where man 
is primarily concerned with controlling 
himself, She is optimistic in outlook: 
‘Again the frontier is reborn, and American 
writers voice a new challenge to the pioneer 
spirit. The Coming Age is an age of 
spiritual pioneering, of contempt for ma- 
terial success, of sublimation of failure, of 
a new idealism, based on the acceptance, 
not on the denial, of limitations.” She 
sees our energies, so long devoted to the 
conquest of the continent and its material 
resources, now being directed to the im- 
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provement of human relationships. The 
book is a bold and successful application 
of the revealing historical study of the 
front’er made by Prof. F.J. Turner. Itisa 
very practical guide to the literary deposits 
of great periods in American life, the 
struggles of the Puritans on an inhos- 
pitable shore, the development of roman- 
ticism in the South, the exploration of the 
wilds by hunters and trappers, the specu- 
lative adventures of transcendentalism, 
the mad rush of ’49, the gilded age of 
expansion, and the age we ourselves dread, 
endure, or welcome, according to tempera- 
ment—the age of spiritual pioneering. 
Excellent bibliographies are appended to 
the various chapters, constituting a sort 
of Baedeker to American literature. 
* * 
Light My Candle 
By Henry and Tertius van Dyke. 
ing H. Revell. $2.00.) 

Dr. van Dyke and his son Tertius have 
prepared in collaboration a little volume of 
reflections for devotional use. The sub- 
jects are varied and of every-day interest, 
and the treatment is as close to life. Minis- 
ters will find many sermons suggested by 
this book—seedling thoughts which will 


(Flem- 


readily take root and thrive in any soil 
that is not too rich in the phosphates of 
intellectualism. 

* * 


The Secret of the East 


By Oliver Huckel. (Thomas Y. Crowell.) 

A book more modest than the title 
suggests; the real secret that Dr. Huckel 
has found is the secret of life, and he un- 
derstood what he saw on his world-tour 
because he went to the Orient in a spirit 
of humility, ready to learn and to appre- 
ciate, and already well-informed. A style 
informal, even slipshod, marked by nu- 
merous grammatical infelicities, together 
with a tendency to platitudes and an ex- 
treme naivete of comment mara book that 
is conceived in a fine spirit. Useful data 
are brought together on the history, re- 
ligions, and literature of Eastern peoples. 


Initialed reviews this week are by James 
B. Watson, Foreign Student Secretary, 
Boston Y. M. C. A., Rev. Douglas Horton, 
Leyden Congregational Church, Brookline, 
Rev. Hurley Begun, All Souls Church, 
Colorado Springs, and Frederic A. Mooney, 
librarian Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PORCH SCREENS NEEDED 

Friendly House needs two porch screens 
or heavy curtains to make a much needed 
extra sleeping room on one end of the 
porch. Has some one such stored away 
somewhere which they will send at once? 
They need to be 8 ft. long by 6 ft. high. 
They could be a little shorter than the 
6 ft. but they must be 8 ft. the longest way. 
They must be arranged so they may roll 
up in the daytime. 


“oe ES 


A CORRECTION 
The Medford Mission Circle gave $5.00 


toward the Piano Fund for Friendly - 


House, instead of $1.00 as listed in last 
week’s Leader. Also the total to date 
should be $425.90. 


* * 


MISS HATHAWAY IN OHIO 


“Tf you come there will be twenty par- 
ishes at least that will wish you to visit 
them, and probably more,” read the letter 
telling me that the way was open for me 
to come to Ohio. So with visions of meet- 
ings in nearly all of our churches in that 
state, I left western New York March 
15: 

The cordial receptions given me at 
Cleveland and Columbus were most 
gratifying, and I thought my dreams were 
to be realized, but when the letters came 
in, saying, ‘“Not convenient,” and I found 
myself stranded, as it were, I was tempted 
to take the next train to Boston, where, 
face,to face, I could beg the pardon of all 


the good people who had changed their 
dates that I might go west first. 

It was good for me to have a few clouds 
that I might appreciate the sunshine, 
and the kindness that I received in so 
many of the churches made up for my dis- 
appointment in not going to others. I 
certainly enjoyed the long rest which I 


* had in the comfortable home of Mrs. 


Ethel M. Allen, and what I feared might 
be prolonged until she became twice glad 
was broken by the kind answers of Mrs. 


' Gladwin of Akron and Rev. Harry Wright 


of Norwalk. Akron even let me speak at 
two different dates. Doubtless the fact 
that Dr. Baner confessed, when he intro- 
duced me, that we had known each other 
so many years that he had forgotten the 
number, may have helped a little. 

After a visit to the circuit of Rev. 
Thomas Murray, whom I had known at 
Ryder several years ago, I found my way 
to Cincinnati for the first time. There, 
for more than two weeks, I was given the 
freedom of the house of our Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Nash, going out and into near-by 
parishes as I wished. It would not be 
strange if I walked up the steps of their 
beautiful home and rather proudly inserted 
the latch key which they had entrusted to 
me, knowing that it was all right even if 
they were away. A visit through part of 
the Nash factory revealed what one would 
expect—groups of happy people working 
earnestly. The room full of bright young 
women doing clerical work gives one some 
idea of the vast amount of business that 


is being transacted. It was a pleasant 
surprise to find that Mr. Nash and I had 
attended the same school at Lima, New 
York, and had many mutual friends. 

Almost a week I lingered in the historical 
spots of Belpre and Little Hocking, most 
beautiful in their fresh spring garments, 
enjoying the hospitality of Rev. William 
Gaskin, whom I had met at Ferry Beach 
when I was home on my first furlough, and 
his charming wife, the niece of Mrs. Ever- 
ton, and their delightful parishioners. 
Such scenery, such delicious food, such 
people! One must go there to really ap- 
preciate what that section offers. 

Ohio seems unique in the groups of loyal 
Universalists of the old stock, who are true 
to the faith of their fathers, who will go 
miles and miles over almost impassable 
roads to their churches. There are some 
pathetic stories of those who have given of 
their time and substance, whose hearts are 
aching because the ranks are thinning 
fast and there seems to be no one to take 
the places of the fallen; but there are other 
places, like Sinking Spring, where the 
superintendent of the Sunday school is 
one of our young men and has in his school 
his parents and his grandmother. The 
people also seemed to me especially loyal 
to one another. Wherever I went I was 
told that I should find such a delightful 
group of people in the next parish that I 
was planning to visit, and their words 
were true. 

A very pleasing situation exists in the 


Women’s Missionary Association. Women 


who have been officers and those who are 
officers now, are working together so har- 
moniously and so earnestly. My last 
night was spent in Leroy, which years ago 
had given us in Bristol, N. Y., two of her 
ministers, Rev. J. F. Gates and Rey. 
Frank Buckner. There I met again dear 
Dr. Olin, their pastor, who has been one 
of my ideals for many years, and here I met 
actual blood relations, not only because 
they bore the name of my maternal great- 
grandmother, but also because the same 
blood which I had inherited from kLoth 
sides of my house flowed in their veins. 

Sunday morning, Mrs. William Haynes 
of Leroy, whom I had met two years ago 
last winter in Pasadena, took me in her 
car to North Olmstead, where Rev. Robert 
Tipton had quadrupled his number since 
he came to that church. I understood his 
methods. He has tact. There were chil- 
dren in his Sunday school, just hosts of 
them, and he did not tell his people that I 
was coming, so the church was well filled. 

That evening a train carried me from 
Cleveland to Boston, and my visit to Ohio 
had come to an end. Hundreds of miles 
by train, trolley, bus and automobile I 
had traveled up and down the state. It 
had been my good fortune to meet the 
efficient layman State Superintendent, Mr. 
Stanley Stall, to hear fine sermons from 
Dr. Baner, Mr. Dix, Mr. Price of Colum- 
bus, Mr. Gaskin and Mr. Murray. 

(To be concluded ) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

May 22 -29. 
Miss Slaughter: 

May 22-29. Camp Hill, Ala. 
Dr. Huntley: 

May 22-29. Bath, Portland, Waterville, 
Fairfield, Gardiner, Maine. 

* * 


MORE HYMN BOOKS WANTED 


We received several applications for 
the books offered by our friends at St. 
Johnsbury Center, but only one school 
could receive them. If there are other 
copies of “The Life Hymnal,’ or of any 
books that would be useful to our schools, 
that are lying idle we can place them 
where they will be of use. Please report 
such possibilities to us and we will arrange 
the matter. 


Headquarters. 


* * 


WHAT DR. PERKINS SAYS 


I am glad to express publicly my heart- 
felt appreciation of the plan of the officials 
of our General Sunday School Association 
to have the baptistry and the church school 
rooms in the Universalist National Church 
in Washington contributed by the church 
schools of the denomination as a memorial 
to Dr. Leonard, the founder of Children’s 
Sunday. The memorial itself and the 
special meaning and appropriateness of it 
have been described in an article in the 
Leader for April 30. In the beauty of the 
baptistry and the fitness of the provision 
for religious education we shall have some- 
thing that will be a source of pride and 
incentive to all our school members and 
workers. 

Dr. Huntley was good enough to say 
that one of the utterances in the descrip- 
tive article in the Leader should be in 
italics. I venture, then, to re-emphasize 
it by repeating it here. “It (i. e., the in- 
stitution of Children’s Sunday) is one of 
the contributions of organized Universal- 
ism to the religious practise of America. 
A National Memorial Church that failed 
to recognize that contribution in its me- 
morial furnishings would fail in self-respect 
and in appreciation of one of its noblest 
historic traditions.’ It is fitting that the 
department of religious education of our 
general church should lead in this move- 
ment to commemorate not simply a great 
Universalist, but also his faith in the divin- 
ity of childhood that sustains all our 
educational endeavor. 

May I add a personal word? It was my 
privilege, as a member of the General 
Convention Board of Trustees, to make the 
motion for recognizing the General Sun- 
day School Association as the department 
of religious education of the church, with 
Dr. Huntley as its president. In all the 
churches I have served, not only in Lynn 
but also in Hartford and Haverhill, its 
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“NOW IT CAN BE TOLD”’ 


The Church School Rooms at 
Washington 


After very careful consideration 
and after repeated consultations, 
the pastor of the Washington 
church, the architects, the officers 
of the General Convention and our 
leaders in religious education have 
nearly determined what prepara- 
tions for church school work shall 
be made in the Memorial Church. 


It is hoped to have a ‘model 
plant for a model school.” 
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For adults: adequate accommoda- 
tions in the auditorium and par- 
lors. 

For young people: a large, delight- 
ful assembly room with kitchen- 
ette and enough individual class- 
rooms. 

For intermediates: a good assembly 
room and sufficient classrooms. 
For juniors: a good assembly room 

and sufficient classrooms. 

For primary children: an assembly 
room with the beginners and a 
separate classroom. 

For beginners: A beautiful assembly 
room with the primary children. 


This plant will be a challenge and 
a prophecy. 


* 
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1. 
* 
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* 
A part of the Leonard Memo- * 
rials from the Church Schools. * 
* 
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interests have been matters of genuine 
concern. It is a source of deep personal 
gratification to feel that the church schools 
are to be so fitly represented in this Na- 
tional Church whose purpose is to repre- 
sent worthily all the phases of our church 
life. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

* * 
WHAT THE NEW STANDARDS ARE 

DOING 


We are now receiving at Headquarters 
some evidence of the value of the new 
Standards Plan. Improvement blanks 
are coming in which show a very careful 
study of the material. Schools are select- 
ing definite places where their work ought 
to be strengthened, and are stating definite- 
ly what they hope to accomplish by the 
end of the school year. 

These are some of the goals named: 
“Increase teaching period to forty min- 
utes;” ‘‘Have several class-rooms parti- 
tioned off;’’ “Have definite time for study 


of missionary objects;’”’ ‘Church school 
visitors;’’ ‘Fifteen more pupils and teach- 
ers by June;’” ‘More pupil participation 
in the service of worship.” 

‘We are very proud to be chosen to 
experiment with this new plan,” writes 
one school. ‘‘We fall down badly in eouip- 
ment, but we hope we are doing some of 
the other things,” says another. “We find 
we are almost up to Standard in some 
things, and too far behind to confess it 
in others,’’ says a third. 

These quotations suggest that the new 
plan is accomplishing its purpose, of 
teaching schools to measure themselves. 

In the meantime, we learn that the 
International Council is tabulating results 
from groups that are experimenting with 
their new plans, and that more complete 
statements and modified plans may be 
looked for from them. We should all keep 
in mind that we are helping in the process 
of reaching proper Standards for church 
school work, rather than comparing our 
attainments with those of other groups. 
We hope no school will hesitate to try 
our new plan. We are not expecting 
schools to score one thousand points or 
any definite proportion of that number, but 
we are urging our workers to measure their 
own accomplishments and to choose 
those places where there seems most need 
and most hope of improvement. The 
school we honor most is not the one that 
has ‘‘arrived,”’ but the one that is going 
forward. ; 
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SPECIAL FEATURES AT THE BARRE 
INSTITUTE 

Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., preaches 
the closing sermon of the Institute, at 
our church in Barre, on Sunday morning, 
June 25. 

Mr. Hempel’s class in Methois for 
Young People will be for both Sunday 
school and Y. P. C. U. leaders. 

A varied program of classes and recrea- 
tion will be offered at this Institute, meet- 

.ing the needs of those not able to attend 

during the day and also of those who have 
studied all the morning and afternoon. 
On Saturday evening there will be the 
presentation of diplomas. 

The dates are June 23 to 26, 1927. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 
Membership in the school at Fitchburg, 
Mass., has reached 152, the largest number 
in many years. The sessions are held 
before the church services. 


It certainly is a joy to help people who 
write like the faithful correspondent in 
Oneonta, N. Y. She says: “Those lessons 
you recommended are fine. We all, old 
and young, like them; and we are glad you 
told us about them.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Roderick J. Mooney; D. D., pas- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Fairfield, Me., has been elected for the 
fourth time president of the Ministerial 
Union, to which all the Protestant minis- 
ters of Oakland, Vassalboro, Winslow, 
Waterville and Fairfield belong. 


Former Governor E. R. Harper of 
Colorado, moderator of the Universalist 
church in Denver, died May 18, accord- 
ing to a brief telegram received by the 
General Superintendent from Rev. H. H. 
Niles, our minister in Denver. 


Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot, D. D., was 
installed as pastor of the Federated Church 
of Leicester, May 15. The Congregational 
society, founded in 1719, and the Unitarian 
society, founded in 18384, are in the federa- 
tion. 


Rev. George A. Miller, State Director of 
the Near East Relief for Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, will sail on June 24 
for a trip to the Near East, where he will 
visit and inspect the work which his or- 
ganization is doing. 


Rev. U. S. Milburn of Everett, Mass., 
mailed out 475 appeals to his people for 
the Mississippi Valley flood sufferers before 
taking the offering for that purpose in 
the church. The collection amounted to 
$200. 


Rev. Geo. E. Huntley, D. D., president 
of the General Sunday School Association, 
addressed the Lawrence Men’s Club in 
the Medford, Mass., church, following its 
monthly supper on Tuesday evening, May 
10. 


Rev. W. E. Leavitt is ill and will be at 
the Urbana Hospital, Urbana, Ohio, for 
some little time. 


‘Alabama 


Ariton.—Miss Mary Slaughter, repre- 
senting the G.S.S. A., took charge of the 
church school the first Sunday in May, and 
gave an interesting talk about the Sunday 
school work of the denomination. She 
also assisted the young people at the Y. P. 
C. U. in the evening. New oak offertory 
plates have been purchased by the church 
and were used for the first time May 1. 

Camp Hill.—Rev. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. An audience of 150 gathered on 
Easter Sunday. Union services of Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Universalists were 
held during the week preceding Easter, 
the ministers preaching in turn. A 
union sunrise service was held in front of 
the Universalist parsonage Easter morning, 
in which young people from the three 
churches had parts. The services for the 
day were concluded by an illustrated lec- 
ture on “The Life of Jesus,’ and again 
the church was well filled. On Mothers’ 


and Interests 


Day a special program in which the 
young people of the church assisted the 
minister was a feature of the morning 
service. The Universalists of Camp Hill 
are now looking forward to the Southern 
Universalist Association’s institute which 
begins June 17. The present ind cations 
are for the largest enrollment yet recorded. 

Garland.—Rey. A. G. Strain, pastor. 
The people of this church are rejoicing 
over the steady reduction of the indebted- 
ness on their building. Under the leader- 
ship of Rev. A. G. Strain (seventy-one 
years young) the amount has been reduced 
from nearly $200 to slightly over $20, 
and Mr. Strain hopes to have the total 
indebtedness raised by the first of June. 

Brewton and Chapman.—The parson- 
age at Brewton has been completely 
renovated and will be ready for occupancy 
by Sept. 1. The improvements have 
changed the structure to such an extent 
that it is one of the neatest dwellings in 
the city. The State Superintendent is 
supplying the pulpit for the present. Rev. 
Helene Ulrich, dean of women at the 
Southern Industrial Institute, preached at 
Chapman Easter Sunday to a large con- 
gregation, and gave excellent satisfaction. 
Miss Ulrich also preached at Harper’s 
Hill the first Sunday in May. During the 
past season she has taught a class of young 
ladies in the Sunday school at Camp Hill. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Carl F. Henry, pastor. 
We had a good Easter here, with thirteen 
accessions to the church and a baby dedi- 
cated. Thirteen! Luck in that. We are 
out for a good year. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. C. H. Collins, pastor. 
Since the coming of Mr. Collins the at- 
tendance at Sunday morning services has 
increased rapidly, and on Haster Sunday 
we had the largest congregation on record 
at the morning service. Thirteen new 
members joined the church by confession 
of faith, and five were baptized by Mr. 
Collins. For the first time in the history 
of the church there were not enough com- 
munion cups to serve all who wished to 
partake. Our young people entertained 
the annual convention of the Connecticut 
State Y. P. C. U. on May 7, 8. The suc- 
cess of this event has again demonstrated 
their ability to accomplish whatever they 
undertake. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The quickened in- 
terest aroused by the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church enterprise was 
reflected in the large attendance and de- 
voted spirit of the annual meeting of the 
parish on Wednesday evening, May 11. 


The reports of the var ous organizations 
were commendable. A cheering announce- 
ment was that the Easter offering of pledges 
for the current expense budget for the 
ensuing year would, when the follow-up 
canvass was complete, result in about 
$1,000 of increased income over that of 
the last year. ‘‘Gratifying as that result is 
financially,” said Dr. Perkins in his pas- 
tor’s report, “it expresses a spirit that at 
this particular time is worth more than 
money. It shows that we are not waiting 
idly for the new church to do for us what 
we are not disposed to do ourselves. The 
spirit behind the pledging for the new year 
is bound to assure our friends in the de- 
nomination that the local parish is pre- 
paring itself to administer worthily, as a 
sacred denominational trust, the national 
church which they are planning to build.” 
The chief business of the meeting, apart 
from the routine reports and elections, 
was the consideration and adoption of an 
agreement with the Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Convention on the new status of the 
Washington parish and its minister which 
is involved in the National Church enter- 
prise. It had been primarily approved by 
those trustees at their meeting in April and 
was unanimously and heartily concurred 
in by the Washington parish, with a few 
changes in form made necessary to meet 
local laws and conditions. The agree- 
ment was in fulfilment of a stipulation in 
the call to Dr. Perkins that he shouldebear 
“the relationship to the General Conven- 
tion of official representative of the de- 
nomination as the minister of the National 
Memorial Church and that this relationship 
shall be set forth in such terms as to clear- 
ly impress it upon the church at large and 
the members of the Washington congrega- 
tion.”’ It provides for the autonomy of 
the local church and its parochial rights, 
but in addition sets forth the special re- 
lationship which the parish and its minis- 
ter bear as the instrumentalities of a great 
denominational institution. The agree- 
ment will be printed in full in the Leader 
as soon as its final form has been deter- 
mined in conference with the General 
Convention Trustees. M. W. Lewis was 
re-elected moderator, C. Leonard Brown 
secretary, and M. B. Granger treasurer. 
Col. Louis J. van Schaick and Miss Alice 
C. Atwood were elected as trustees for 
four year terms. 


Illinois 


Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert? J. Case, 
pastor. Recent sermon subjects have 
been, “Church Unity,’ “Sacrifice,” “The 
Resurrection of Life.’”’ There was special 
music by the double quartette on Haster 
Sunday. Eight people joined the church. 
At 4 p.m., the double quartette gave the 
cantata, “The Lord of Light and Love.” 
Mr. Case read an Easter story, “The 
Two Thieves.’’ Sessions of the Woman’s 
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League have been held each Friday, with 
lunch at noon. The Missionary Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the home 
of Mrs. L. A. Townsend with a large at- 
tendance. Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. Booth, 
Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. Hopps, Mrs. Cushing 
and Mrs. Magers were the committee in 
charge. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. C. M. Poor; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Howard Knowles; secretary, 
Miss Harriet Adams; treasurer, Mrs. N..O. 
Crissey; directors, Mrs. L. A. Townsend, 
Mrs. C. A. Webster and Mrs. G. H. Chap- 
man. After the reports were read Miss 
Inez Webster gave an interesting talk on 
her experiences in the Near Hast relief 
work. Mrs. Herlocker read a letter from 
Mrs. E. C. Porter describing a trip to 
Havana, Cuba. Mrs. J. S. Adams was 
the out of town guest. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. All departments of the church are 
moving forward. We had a record at- 
tendance at Easter. The special offering 
amounted to $100. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., has 
accepted a call to the Norway church and 
Occupied the pulpit on April 24. Mr. 
Allen’s family has long been associated 
with this church, his grandfather, Rev. 
Timothy J. Tenney, serving as pastor here 
from 1840 to 1846. Other members of 
the family have been here almost continu- 
ously since that time. On Easter Sunday 
Rev. Marguerite G. Pearman preached 
her last sermon as acting pastor. An un- 
usually large audience filled the church, 
made beautiful by many flowers. Plans 
are being completed for entertaining the 
Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention, May 20-22. 

Machias.—Rev. Paul Weller, pastor. 
For the past six years the Maine Council 
of Religious Education (interdenomina- 
tional) has conducted a Summer School 
of Religious Education at two places in 
the state, and Machias is fortunate as be- 
ing one of the two towns selected each year. 
The sessions are held at the buildings of 
the Machias Normal School, which make 
an ideal place. Ministers of all denomi- 
nations serve on the faculty, and it is 
interesting to note that of the eight faculty 
members chosen for this year, three are 
well known Universalists. Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Augusta, our State Superin- 
tendent, is to be dean of the school and 
conduct one Bible class daily, Mrs. Stan- 
ley Manning is to teach “The Life of 
Christ,’’ and Miss Atha Freeman, our 
Director of Religious Education of Maine, 
is to teach classes in Sunday School Meth- 
ods. The school is conducted by the 
Maine Council of Religious Education, 
assisted by a Board of Promotion composed 
of Eastern Maine Sunday school workers. 
On this board appear the names of the 
following Machias Universalists: Mr. Frank 
S. Ames, chairman, Miss Marion B. Long- 
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fellow, secretary, and Rev. Paul Weller, 
pastor of the Machias Universalist church. 
This school is doing much good in Hastern 
Maine and is giving to about seventy-five 
young people for ten days each summer a 
fine training along educational and religious 
lines and methods in Sunday school 
teaching. 

Portland, First.—Rev. J. W. Vallentyne, 
D.D., pastor. The past year has been one 
of great encouragement. The business of 
the church is guided by a strong committee 
presided over by Mr. H. Nelson McDougal. 
All records are broken both in the number 
of subscribers and in the totals contributed. 
The congregations have steadily grown 
without any use of ‘‘features.”” Thespecial 
anniversary occasions of the year have been 
excellent both in attendance and in quality 
of the events. The outstanding new events 
of the year have been the appeal for 100 
per cent church attendance during the 
winter months, and the weekly luncheon 
lectures. The appeal for winter attend- 
ance at church seemed to be a reasonable 
proposition and the people responded. 
This will stand as a permanent ideal in 
this parish. The luncheon lectures were 
used to teach the great fundamentals of 


‘theology and philosophy. The hour was 


divided into twenty-five and thirty-five 
minute portions. Questions were freely 
invited. New members were brought into 
the church as a result of this teaching. This 
will be carried on from year to year. Re- 
quests are coming in for an evening occa- 
sion of like order for the convenience of 
those who can not attend the noon meet- 
ing. Mr. C. Homer Ginns, who has been 
our director of religious education, is 
drawn away by an attractive appeal from 
the Methodist church of Worcester, Mass. 
Miss Susan M. Andrews has been secured 
to take the position. The church will be 
open throughout the summer and visitors 
to the city are invited to share the inspira- 
tions of the services. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. The Roxbury church has been a 
very busy place the last few months, not 
only on Sunday, when five different ser- 
vices are going on in various parts of the 
church, but on week days as well, when it 
takes some planning to accommodate the 
different societies and committees desir- 
ing to meet the same evening. But this 
has all been accomplished without friction, 
and the greatest harmony prevails among 
the three congregations worshiping here. 
April 24 the three societies united in an 
evening service, when Rev. F. E. Pamp, 
the Swedish Congregational minister, 
spoke. Two other services are planned 
for May and June, when the other minis- 
ters will speak. Our Lenten services were 
well attended and the communion service 
on Thursday night of Holy Week was 
one long to be remembered. Mr. Spear 
received members into the Universalist 
church, following which Mr. Bailey re- 
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ceived members into the Methodist church. 
It was estimated that on Easter Sunday 
at least 1,800 people worshiped at the 
various services held during the day. The 
Universalist fellowship supper and roll 
call was held April 22 with a fine attend- 
ance. Rey. William Couden of First 
Church, Providence, gave a most inter- 
esting message. Mr. Reissmann and his 
choir with soloists gave the cantata, ‘‘Oli- 
vet to Calvary,’ on Palm Sunday to a 
well-filled church, and his recital on March 
30 was well received. The music of this 
gifted organist is attraéting wider and 
wider attention. He directed the music 
of a recent minstrel show, when the social 
rooms would hardly hold the people. 
We are greatly encouraged not only over 
the greater activity and larger attendance, 
but over the evidence that two congrega- 
tions can work and worship together in 
mutual harmony and good will when they 
are so minded. 

Lynn.—On Sunday morning, May 8, 
members of the various Masonic bodies of 
the city, with their families, were guests 
of the church. The acting pastor, Rev. 
Lee S. McCollester, D. D., was in charge of 
the service, and addressed the congrega- 
tion as Prelate Emeritus of Detroit Com- 
mandery, No. 1. Dr. McCollester’s ser- 
mon was based on the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. The Mission Circle had an en- 
joyable day on May 12, when they held 
their regular meeting at the Bethany 
Union. Miss Hersey welcomed the thirty- 
one members and six guests cordially. 
At one o’clock a delicious luncheon was 
served, after which the usual business 
meeting and program followed. As our 
president, Mrs. Geo. E. Huntley, had 
lately returned from her visit to Rocky 
Mount, we were fortunate to hear from 
her, at first hand, the story of the dedica- 
tion of the new church there. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. The wayside pulpit and bulletin 
board has been erected in front of the 
church. This was’ the gift of Miss Ellen 
Stillmgs. The Men’s Club has planned to 
erect a bronze tablet in the church bear- 
ing the names of the men connected with 
the church who enlisted for service in the 
world war. This tablet will be unveiled at 
a special service on Memorial Sunday, 
May 28. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Smith, an operetta, ‘‘Alice in Movie 
Land,” was presented in the parish house 
on Friday, May 18: The parts were taken 
by members of the Junior Y. P.C. U. 

Malden.—Rev. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
The annual banquet of the Women’s 
Auxiliary will be held on Monday eve- 
ning, May 23. A movement is started to 
have a big, old-fashioned picnic of the 
Universalist parishes of Malden, Melrose, 
and Wakefield in Centennial Grove, June 
25. The annual dinner by the men of the 
Universalist Associates to the parish will 
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be given on Thursday, June 2. On Mon- 
day evening, May 9, the Emeline Sprague 
Class and the Richard Eddy Sykes Class 
united in presenting Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing in an evening of Czechoslovakian 
music. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The speaker on Women’s Sunday was 
Mrs. E. Tallmadge Root, wife of Rev. 
E. Tallmadge Root, Executive Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. Our church is still rejoicing 
over the $1000 given in a special offering 
at Easter time. 

New Bedford.—Rev. Percy T. Smith, 
pastor. The annual banquet and business 
meeting of the Y. P. C. U. was held at 
“The Iron Kettle,” Wareham, on Wednes- 
day evening, May 11. On Thursday 
evening, May 12, was held the public 
chicken salad supper. This is a popular 
event with our people and meets always 
with success. 

Fitchburg.—Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
pastor. Recently we held the fifty-fourth 
annual Children’s Party in City Hall. 
There were about 172 children and 200 
adults at thesupper. For the program later 
in the evening between four and five hun- 
dred were present. Mr. Gibbs is conduct- 
ing a party to Washington, D.C. 

Leominster.—Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, 
pastor. Five young persons united with 
the church at Easter. In the evening 
our church school presented an Easter 
pageant. The Good Friday service, a 
union ‘of all the Protestant churches of the 
city, was held in our church. All loca) 
ministers took part. A mothers’ and 
daughters’ banquet conducted by the 
Clara Barton Guild was recently held. 
The spring sale by the ladies’ organization 
was a great success. The State Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Coons, made an official visit 
to our church on April 24, preaching the 
sermon at the morning service. 


Michigan 

Concord and Horton.—Rev. EH. C. 
Downey, pastor.. A recent v sitor to these 
two churches found things moving in a 
most satisfactory fashion. In both places, 
congregations and church schools are in- 
creasing in numbers and interest. Rev. 
E. C. Downey has won the hearts of his 
people, and they in turn have won his 
most loyal affection. Through an area of 
thirty miles, there is a constituency of the 
best American stock, and our two churches 
include the very best citizens in both towns. 
At Horton, a chorus choir, a young people’s 
class in the church school, and the most 
attractive church grounds to be found in 
seven counties, are some of the high spots. 
At Concord, the minister has had during the 
winter an adult Bible class meeting on a 
week night and giving a thorough study to 
the New Testament as interpreted by the 
best modern scholarship. Well kept note- 
books are evidence of the good work done. 
A large men’s class meets at the regular 
church school hour, including many men 


who had not been in church school since 
boyhood. Each church has an efficient 
Mission Circle with a well-planned pro- 
gram. 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. An event of unusual impressive- 
ness occurred on May 8 when thirteen 
persons united with the church, ten of 
them being the total membership of a 
class of girls in our junior church. Rarely 
does an entire class unite with the church 
at one time, and more rarely still without 
urging, as they did in this instance. This 
group of girls has been doing some rather 
interesting work in connection with our 
missions in North Carolina, and have 
established some very warm personal 
contacts by this means. It was largely 
through the interest thus aroused that 
they asked to become members of the 
church. There is a moral here if any one 
cares to make use of it. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—In spite of the fact that 
we have no pastor, the activities of the 
church other than the Sunday morning 
service are continuing in fine shape. The 
church school and Y. P. C. U. are holding 
their regular meetings. On May 4 a 
mothers’ and daughters’ banquet was held 
simultaneously with eight other churches 
in the city, and none was staged with 
greater success. The attendance was be- 
yond expectations, and was twenty larger 
than our last similar affair. A colorscheme 
of pink and white was carried out in the 
decorations, and as far as possible in the 
food. The hit of the evening was the 
appearance of the waiters, the men of the 
church, wearing small white aprons and 
maid’s caps. A fine program was carried 
out. May 5 we had with us Dr. Lowe, in 
whose honor a luncheon was held at our 
leading hotel. 


New Jersey 


Newark.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. Holy Week was observed by a 
noonday service every day from 12.25 to 
1. The general topic was: “The Things 
that Count.”’ A Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Unitarian and Jew took part with Dr. 
Rose on respective days. The attendance 
totaled more than a thousand. On Good 
Friday at noon there were four hundred 
present. At the Good Friday evening 
service over four hundred took communion. 
Twenty-two new members were received. 
A cross, illuminated, was unveiled in the 
chancel behind the pulpit. It resembles a 
jewel and made a deep impression when 
the lights in the church were all put out 
and the choir sang “In the Cross of Christ 
I glory,’ while the congregation stood in 
silence. Hundreds came into the church 
during the week to look at “The Cross 
Beautiful.” Easter found an overflowing 
church, morning and evening. We asked 
for an Easter offering of $1,000, and re- 
ceived $1,700. We had just raised $2,200 
as our third quota toward the million dol- 


‘in succession. 


‘was held on May 9. 


lar fund for the denomination. A special 
offering was taken for the Mississippi 
flood sufferers of over $300, and more 
coming in. The kindergarten contributed 
from their pennies $3.25. The Clergy 
Club of Newark has just been organized. 
It includes Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. Dr. Rose was elected one of the six 
directors. De Mille’s ‘“The King of Kings” 
has proved so phenomenally popular that 
Dr. Rose has given it three Sunday nights 
The slides are exquisitely 
beautiful and the story of Christ's li.e is 
conceived in the main from the liveral 
point of view. Twenty-five thousand 
people have attended the Sunday evening 
illustrated drama lectures this season. 
Dr. and Mrs. Rose will spend their vaca- 
tion at South Harpswell, Maine. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First.—Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. The one hundred and sixth 
annual meeting of the incorporated kody, 
known as the “society,” of old First Church 
All departments 
were reported to be in a healthy condition. 
Financially the reports were better than 
for a number of years and a substantial 
increase was added to the pastor’s salary. 
The regular congregations have been 
constantly enlarging. And on a number of 
special occasions the church has been well 
filled. The society voted to entrust most 
of its larger endowment funds to the care 
of the Union Trust Company. The net 
gain in church members for the year is 
seventeen. The pastor recently took part 
in the seventy-fifth anniversary exercises 
of the Central Congregational Church; he 
was one of the speakers at the State In- 
terdenominational Lenten service for min- 
isters, held in the historic First Baptist 
Church, founded by Roger Williams; made 
an address at the New England Unitarian 
Women’s Alliance in conference in this 
city; and has spoken before a number of 
clubs and school organizations. Neigh- 
borly relations are maintained with our 
sister Church of the Mediator. The two! 
pastors are so planning their vacations 
that no Sunday shall pass during the con- 
ing summer without a Universalist service 
in a Universalist church in this city. The 
two Sunday schools are to unite in a picnic 
June 18. In studying the very interesting 
archives of this old society and church it 
was recently discovered that one of our 
forceful and widely known preachers in 
former days was a member of First Church 
—Rev. Daniel P. Livermore, husband 
of the even more famous Mary A. Liver- 
more. On June 5, 1840, the vacant pulpit 
was supplied by ‘‘Father” Thomas Whit- 
temore of Boston and at the conc‘usion 
of the sermon the young man presented 
h mself as a candidate for church mem- 
bership. He was given the right hand of 
fellowship at that time and two days later 
received the ordinance of baptism by im- 
mersion. A large number of the early 
members of Providence First Church re- 
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ceived baptism in this form, due doubtless 
to the prevalence of Baptist influence in 
Rhode Island. Dr. H. I. Cushman, pastor 
emeritus, is well enough to be present at 
the services nearly every Sunday and often 
sits in the chancel and takes an active part 
in the service. 
* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1927 
Previously reported ............. 1,161 
IDecror, Mich: <j sees ole «61 13 
DanDUNV ROB... URIs 18 
Beéominster;"Mass. .)2@eiees ss i. 5 
Pasadena, Cal. ....: Swamp... 13 
iRochestersiN. Y. .. Geet ws ss 12 
Swampscott, Mass. .............. 4 
Ota eee oc... 5 SAIS Slese os 1,226 

& * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 80. Pasadena, 


Cal.,1. Total, 81. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF MRS. FOLSOM 


Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom was ordained 
to the work of the Christian ministry in 
the church in Gardiner, Maine, on Wednes- 
day evening, April 6. Participating in 
the service were Rev. Harry E. Townsend, 
who gave the sermon, Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, who read the Scripture lesson and 
conducted the responsive service, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, who spoke the words of 
ordination and conferred the fellowship of 
the Convention, Rev. William Jennings of 
the South Gardiner Congregational Church, 
who brought a welcome to the larger Chris- 
tian fellowship, and Rev. Milo G. Folsom, 
who offered the prayer of ordination and 
presided throughout the service. 

A large congregation was present, a 
testimonial to the esteem in which Mrs. 
Folsom is held by the people among whom 
she was worked during the last ten years. 

Music fer the service was rendered by 
Mrs. Jessie Moody at the organ and the 
girls of the Clara Barton Guild who served 
_ as the choir. 

For a year or more Mrs. Folsom has 
been officially recognized as a part time 
salaried assistant to the minister of the 
Gardiner church, and arrangements have 
been made for her to serve in a similar 
way after their removal to Pittsfield.— 
Universalist Banner. : 

* * 


NOTICE 


The First Unitarian Church of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has become through its 
union with the Universalist church “The 
United Liberal Church” (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist) of Jacksonville. The minister, 
Dr. James C. Coleman, has been officially 
accepted into the ministerial union of the 
Universalist Church in Florida. 

Dr. Coleman wishes at this time, there- 
fore, to invite all Universalists who have 
not yet done so to join with the members 
and friends of the new church in making 
it a real center of religious liberalism in 


the growing city of Jacksonville. Will 
not all who read this visit us and give us 
the names of their friends who should be 
with us that we may call on them and urge 
them to join this great new undertaking? 
Dr. and Mrs. James C. Coleman. 
* * 


A NEW PARISH HOUSE 


At the annual parish meetng of All 
Souls Universalist Church in Brooklyn, 
May 10, favorable action was taken in 
the project of a new parish building in- 
cluding a parsonage, and also upon the 
project of securing an assistant minister. 
“These projects,” said Dr. Grose, pastor 
of the church, “‘are subject to the ability 
of the trustees to secure the necessary 
money.” . 

With money provided by a troop of Boy 
Scouts connected with the church and 
generous friends, the trustees of the church 
have voted to purchase for the use of the 
Scouts a fine summer camp on the Passaic 
River in New Providence, N. J. It is 


_planned to erect a cabin or lodge in the 


near future. 

The Haster offering of the church was 
$2,042.85. 

Dr. Grose has just completed his fifth 


’ year of service as pastor of All Souls. 


* * 


RATCLIFF GOES TO TUFTS 


Tufts College School of Religion and 
Crane Theological -School announce the 
engagement for next year, 1927-28, of 
the Rev. John M. Ratcliff for the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. Mr. Rat- 
cliff is a native of Illinois and took his 
college education in the University of 
Chicago, where he received the degrees of 
Ph. D. and M. A., and gave special atten- 
tion to the Graduate School of Religion. 
In addition to this, his graduate work has 
been in Boston University, Columbia, 
and Harvard, and he is now a candidate 
for the Doctor of Education from Harvard. 
He has had settlements as a minister in 
Illinois, in Rockland, Maine, in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and in Beverly, Mass. He 
has had several positions in church or- 
ganizations, having been a member of the 
Sunday School Association as a depart- 
mental superintendent, also on the Na- 
tional Board of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, and likewise an officer of the 
Universalist Conventions of Illinois and 
Maine. 

* Mr. Ratcliff is particularly fitted for 
work with students who are preparing for 
the modern ministry and for positions in 
religious education. He will offer at Tufts 
College, next year, four half year courses— 
two each semester—under the titles of 
“Social Progress and Religious Education,” 
“The Curriculum of Religious Education,” 
“The Organization of Religious Educa- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘The Supervision of Religious 
Education.’’ These courses will appeal to 
men and women in the college who are 
Sunday school workers or who may plan 
to fit themselves especially for the modern 


religious education as parish assistants 
and directors of young people’s work. 
Those wishing information on any of this 
work should address Mr. Ratcliff from now 
on at Tufts College. 

This addition to the teaching force at 
Crane Theological School is an extension 
of the work already carried on, and these 
new courses, like other courses offered by 
Crane, are integral parts of the general 
work of Tufts College, and maintain the 
same high academic standards. The 
purpose of these courses is not to provide 
short cuts for a facility iti certain phases of 
church and Sunday school work, but seri- 
ous courses for those who would enlarge 
their equipment as modern religious work- 
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THE MAY MAGAZINES 


Judge Gary in the Century writes “A 
Review and Some Remarks” concerning 
the United States Steel Corporation which 
are calculated to bewilder the average 
reader. Whereas the Judge admits that 
‘it is not certain that business men have 
always treated their employees exactly 
right, or that employees have always been 
paid adequate compensation for their 
services,” he maintains that American 
business has now conquered these failings 
and manifests a moral rectitude truly awful 
to contemplate. As the supreme example 
of this state of virtue he cites the United 
States Steel Corporation, and to prove the 
happy results of exemplary corporate be- 
havior he makes the following statement: 
“During the quarter of a century the Steel 
Corporation has been in ,existence, no 
material hostility has been shown and no 
serious complaint made to the manage- 
ment by our workmen themselves, either 
individually or in committees and groups 
formed by them—as permitted by our 
practise—which has not been cheerfully 
considered by the management and prompt- 
ly disposed of to the satisfaction of both 
parties.”” Has Judge Gary had a con- 
venient lapse of memory regarding the 
steel strike of 1919, or is he dodging any 
allusion to his refusal to confer with the 
strikers on the grounds that the union 
leaders were not authorized to speak for a 
large number of his employees by the dis- 
ingenuous use of the phrase “‘our workmen 
themselves?” 

Two other interesting articles in the 
Century are an appreciation of J. Ramsay 
MacDonald by Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
and a humorous appraisal of ““The Menace 
of Leisure’? by Helen McAfee, managing 
editor of the Yale Review, in which she 
points out that as approximately two- 
thirds of our day is now devoted to leisure 
we ought to stop saying we have “no time”’ 
and set about solving the problem of in- 
telligent recreation. 

In the May Bookman Woodbridge Riley 
gives a startling account of “The Fight 
against Evolution” which should be read, 
pondered and acted upon by all religious 
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liberals. The ultra conservatives, ac- 
cording to Dr. Riley, have arrayed them- 
selves in at least four organizations, the 
Bible Crusaders, the Bryan Bible League, 
the Supreme Kingdom, and the World’s 
Christian Fundamental Association, and 
their eflorts have met with such success 
that anti-evolution bills are scheduled for 
at least a cozen states and a federal anti- 
evolution amendment is one of their 
avowed purposes. When the fundamental- 
ist clergy are getting away with remarks 
such as ‘‘Unbelief is a bigger sin than mur- 
der or horse stealing,’’ surely it is time for 
the modernists to bestir themselves and 
do a little missionary work on home ter- 
ritory. 

In the same issue of the Bookman Wil- 
liam Louis Poteat, president of Wake 
Forest College, discusses.“‘The Future of 
the Church College,’”’ and makes a plea 
for that type of institution which he thinks 
has the advantage of state supported uni- 
versities in stability of constituency and 
control. The mission of the church col- 
lege, he considers, is to make “the im- 
portant and now timely assertion of the 
compatibility of Christianity and enlight- 
enment.”” And he says: “The world is 
not likely to get beyond the need of re- 
ligion, and the institutions which frankly 
and purposely exist to meet it will be 
permanent; provided they maintain the 
educational standards of the time in 
horizon, personnel, courses and equip- 
ment.” Incidentally he points out that 
“the agitation for laws against teaching 
evolution has been concerned with state 
institutions, not those under church con- 
trol.” 

“Tabu—A Defense of Birth Control,” 
in the May Forum, by Dr. Edward Murray 
East, professor of Genetics at Harvard, is 
an intelligent, emphatic argument to 
prove that conscious regulation of the 
birth rate is a highly ethical proposal. 
“Tf a practise has a good purpose and if it 
is reasonably certain that its practical 
consequences will be generally valuable, 
then it ought to be a principle of con- 
duct,’’ is the reasonable assertion upon 
which he builds his case. The opposition 
to birth control, he argues, is merely the 
instinctive submission to tabu, remarking 
that “when it comes to changing a folk- 
way, Timbuktu and New York react in 
exactly the same manner.” 

Among other interesting articles in the 
same issue of the Forum is one on “Stu- 
dent Suicide” by Edward Campbell As- 
well, in which he finds the phenomenon an 
important symptom of maladjustment in 
the undergraduate life of our colleges. His 
description of the mental turmoil into 
which the average student is thrown by 
his new environment is enlightening as 
well as entertaining. He offers several 
suggestions for the amelioration of the 
situation. 

In Harper’s John Macy gives us “A 
Glance at the Real Puritans,” and de- 


cides that “the real trouble with Puritan- 
ism in America was not Puritanism, it was 
provincialism. It was not a question of 
religion but of lack of civilized contacts.” 
The May Atlantic contains ‘““The Re- 
volt of a Middle-Aged Father,” by I. M. 
Rubinow, who rebels in a thoughtful and 
well-grounded fashion against the burdens 
imposed upon him by providing for his 
children a college education which they 
seem neither to profit by nor appreciate. 
Other suffering parents will sympathize. 
DP Val 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Ninety-third annual meeting Universalist Histori- 
cal Society, First Church, Cambridge, May 24. 

Annual Meeting Sabbath School Union, First 
Church, Somerville, May 25. 

Centennial of the first preaching of Universalism 
in North Carolina. Kenansville, N. C., June 3. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala:, June 17-26, 1927. 

Ohio State Convention, Blanchester, June 19-23. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chieago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

* ox 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Edward C. Downey has been accepted on 
transfer from New York State. 
Helen F. Adams, Acting Secretary. 
x x 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Blanchester, Ohio, June 19 to 28, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Renewed the lay preacher’s license of Henry H. 
Metcalfe. 
Allen Brown, Secretary. 
** % 
UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL 


JUSTICE 

The annual meeting will be held at Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, Monday, May 23, at 3.30 o’clock. Rev. 
William Ware Locke, chairman. 

“Human Engineering in Religion,” Rev. Del- 
worth Dupton. Short speeches and letters from 
members on ‘‘Family and Social Life,’”’ “Industrial 
Progress,’ ‘‘Municipal Affairs,” ‘Administration 
of Law.’’ Public cordially invited. 

Evening meeting at the First Church, Marlboro 
and Berkeley Streets, at 7 o’clock. Prof. Clarence 


R. Skinner, chairman. Social Justice and Our In- 
ternational Relations—“Russia,’’? Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness. ‘‘Mexico,”’ Mr. John F. Moors. 
* * 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
' Annual! Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Union will be held on 
Wednesday, May 25, 1927, at First Universalist 
Church, Highland Avenue, Somerville. 

Annual business meeting, 5.45 p. m. sharp. Sup- 
per, 6.30. Evening program, 8. 

The business meeting is open to all teachers, of- 
ficers and members of the Union for the transaction 
of business and election of offiers. 

The speaker will be Miss Margaret Slattery. 
Miss Slattery is a noted lecturer and writer upon 
general subjects of secular and religious education and 
child welfare. Her topic is, ‘“The Voice in the Fog.” 
Musie for the evening meeting will be furnished by 
the Weber Male Quartette. 

To reach the church take a Clarendon Hill, High- 
land Avenue, car at Lechmere Square or Sullivan 
Square. Leave car at Trull Lane. Allow forty 
minutes from Boston. 

* 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island 
will be held at the East Providence Church, on 
Thursday, May 26, 1927. This is an all day session, 


. the morning meeting at 10.30, and the afternoon 


meeting at 2. Box lunches will be taken, and coffee 
will be served by the entertaining circle. 
Members of the Association and their friends are 
cordially invited to this meeting. 
Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
: 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
93d annual meeting on Tuesday, May 24, at 3 p. m. 
at the First Universalist Church, Inman Street 
(opposite City Hall), Cambridge. 

After the business meeting “Thomas Whittemore 
and Other Pioneer Universalists” will be the sub- 
ject of addresses by Charles W. Parmenter, Ph. D., 
Head Master Emeritus, Mechanie Arts High School, 
Boston, Rev. Lucius R. Paige, minister of the Third 
Universalist Society, Cambridge, and others. 

Descendants of pioneer Universalists are particu- 
larly invited. 

Hosea S. Ballou, President. 

Vinton A. Sears, Secretary, 

53 State Slreet, Boston. 
oS 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 
and 20. 

Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
N. J. 

DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1927: 
May 29, Memorial Sunday 
June 12, Children’s Day. 


RUNNING WATER si. 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 
Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


FEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find notuing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES =» TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size § 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


‘ 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for tha 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett | College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
band, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 

Suburbanite: ‘Your hens have been 
over the wall and scratched my garden.” 

Neighbor: ‘‘Well, there’s nothing aueer 
in that. It’s the nature of hens to scratch. 
Now, if your garden had come over the 
wall and scratched my hens, you’d have 
something to talk about.”—The Reflector 
(Elgin, Ill.). 

* * 

Mistress (to departing maid who has 
asked for a reference): “Of course, Mary, 
I shall have to tell Mrs. Brown of your 
uncontrollable temper.” 

Mary: “Thank you very much, Mum. 
It’ll p’raps make ’er mind ’er P’s and Q’s.” 
—Punch. ’ 

* * 

“You were going forty miles an hour,” 
said the policeman, reproachfully. 

“T’m no deliberate lawbreaker,” said 
Mr. Chuggins. ‘I’m ashamed of myself, 
but I’m kind o’ proud of the old fliv.”— 
Washington S:ar. 

* * 

“Tommy, how many wars was Spain en- 
gaged in during the seventeenth century?” 

“Seven, sir.” 

“Seven? Enumerate them.” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.” 
—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Yes, my dear, since we have been 
married we haven’t quarreled once.” 

“And how long have you been married?”’ 

“Since the day before yesterday.”— 


Buen Humor (Madrid). 


* * 


Believed to have been worrying over 
his approaching trial on a liquor charge, 
John, 60-year-old Issaquah tailor, shot 
and killed himself, then set fire to his 
home.—Seattle paper. 

* * 

“T gave that man fifty cents for saving 
my life.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Gave me back twenty cents change.’”’— 
Chaparral. 

* * 

An advertisement for a lecturer says he 
“speaks straight from the shoulder.’”’ Too 
bad some of these talks can’t originate 
a little higher up.—San Francisco News. 

* * 

Miss Helen of Butler sang two beauti- 
ful and appropriate selections, after which 
she was taken to the Parker cemetery for 
interment.— Pennsylvania paper. 

* * 
SLAIN OFFICER NERVOUS 
AFTER TALK WITH BANDIT. 
—San Antonio paper. 
* * 

Customer: ‘‘Have you any whiskey?” 

Drug Clerk: “No, but we have some- 
thing just as bad.”’—Life. 

* * 
EGG LAYING CONTEST 
WON BY TEMPLE MAN. 
—W aco paper. 
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The Abiding Life sens” 


By Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 
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The Abiding Life 

The Life-Giver 

Edit Your Own Prayers 

Distinctive Characteristic of Mankind 
The Story of a Word 

Human Nature 

Each for Himself 

The Transforming Power of Life 

The Will to Succeed 

The Soul and the World 

The Increase of the Spirit 

Why I Did Not Leave the Ministry 
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The Pomp of Life 

The Father of the Faithful 

The Meaning of Sacrifice 

The Grace of Self Effacement 

Far from the Maddening Crowd 

A Widow’s Mite 

Gain or Loss 

Out of Doors with God 

The Minor Key—An Echo 

On Stirring People Up 

On Minding Your Own Business 
Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water 
The Man at the Top 

Take Down the Fences 

The Wreath on the Door 

The Severed Companionship 

The Miracle of Life 


The Social Side of Country Funerals 
The Human Element 

The Wealth of the World 

Eternal Life 

The Little Sister 

Spiritual Poverty 

The Adventure of Life 

The Village Philosopher 

The Mastery of Life 

Ideals in Education 

The Soul of a Child 

The Soul of a Book 

“Huck Finn’s Dad” 

The Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness 
The Teacher and the Child 

The Book and the Child 

An Overworked Fact in Psychology 
Our Syrian Guest 
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“Lead, Kindly Light” 

The Passing Show 
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Cloth binding, 344 pages, with portrait 
Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. ADAMS 
GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit 


Author of ‘Did Jesus Mean It?” ‘‘Rediscovered 
Countries,’’ and ‘‘Dare We Meet the Challenge? ”’ 


“God and Company, Unlimited” sets forth “that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partnership—“God and Company, Unlimited.” 

Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 


When does God stop trying? 
Is He a struggling God? 


How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 
What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 
What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 


book. 


Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 
apreacher. This newest of his books will add to his fame. 


Price, $1.25 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


